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ON THE COVER. A view of our 1960 convention city. In the immediate foreground is 
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features an arena with a seating capacity of 10,439, a 1,773 seat theater, and an adjoining 
parking lot for 1,100 cars. 
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Y LAST STATEMENT IN THE BULLETIN was devoted 
to the conception of growth. I hope I made the 
roint that in all life, natural, human and social, we find 
a persistent and insistent impulse to grow. I used the 


aj ellowship Program of NATS as an example of growth 
Ji. our association. At the time of writing the article, 


tie Fellowship Program, while given a direction at the 
Cincinnati convention, was still in a nebulous stage. 
Since that time the faculty of the American Institute of 
Vocal Pedagogy has had two long and arduous three- 
day meetings. In these meetings we have developed 
more definitely the direction of the Fellowship, more 
clearly the areas of interest, and more inclusively its 
unplementation. 

Before you receive this BULLETIN, you will have re- 
ceived the AIVP brochure wherein you will find listed 
the details of the program, the method of application for 
participation in the program and all the rules and regu- 
lations thus far developed. 

At the last meeting of the Faculty, I was asked to 
write an interpretation of our deliberations. The pro- 
gram has such far-reaching ramifications for the voice 
teaching profession, and so many facets of interest that 
I find it difficult to write an adequate interpretation, 
but having accepted the responsibility and feeling great 
enthusiasm for the possibilities of this program, I shall 
do my best. 

First let me say that the faculty members were all 
very much aware of the fact that we were dealing with 
a very bold and forward-looking program for NATS, a 
program that will project itself far into the future. We 
were also quite conscious of the fact that we could not 
at this time anticipate all of the problems of making an 
adequate smooth-running program, and further, we 
could not anticipate all of the problems of implementa- 
tion. Eventually we dare to hope for a successful im- 
p ementation into the general program of NATS, with 
t e workshops and with recognized academic institu- 
t ons. My statement, then, is really a plea for under- 
Ss 
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nding of the full import of what we of NATS are at- 
t. mpting to do for ourselves and for our profession. We 

pe that the entire membership will accept what we 
o the Faculty realize so keenly, that the program as it 
nw stands is a start, a splendid start, but that there 
v ll be changes and growth as the years go by. 

One of the big problems that confronted the Faculty 
v as the building of a program of such value and signi- 
ance that it could measure up to and take its place 
: th other fellowship programs. We wanted a program 
it would be respected by colleges and universities, 
t more important still, we wanted it to be helpful to 
2 membership of NATS. With these high aims in 
nd we were then faced with the counter problem of 
eping the course of study practical, avoiding making 
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it so forbidding and difficult that no member of NATS 
could see his way clear to participate in the program. 
We realize that our members are busy teachers with 
full schedules, with family and community responsibil- 
ities. The Faculty feels that as we initiate this program, 
we have at least partially solved this problem, and 
have done so without compromising our aims and 
standards. 

As you read the brochure you will realize anew the 
amount of knowledge and experience it takes to be a 
voice teacher. The question naturally arises, “Can any 
one person be an expert in all of these lines—in physi- 
ology, acoustics, languages, educational pedagogy, his- 
tory of vocal music, diagnostic and pedagogical pro- 
cedures, etc.?” A genius may be expert in all of these 
fields, but few of us can be classified as such. 

This leads me to a consideration of how the exami- 
nations will be conducted. Let us take one subject, 
Physiology, for example, and indicate the method of 
procedure. We will go to an expert physiologist and 
talk to him about the physiological problems confront- 
ing the voice teacher. After consultation he will write 
the examination with the clear understanding that he is 
writing the examination for voice teachers, not for a 
doctor, a dentist, or an expert physiologist. He will also 
write specimen examinations so that an applicant will 
have some idea of what is to be expected, and he will 
furnish book lists for study purposes. There will be 
physiology courses maintaining high academic stand- 
ards, given at our summer workshops to further assist 
our members in preparation for the examination. The 
above procedure will be used for all the other subjects 
and courses which require written examinations. The 
expert writing the examination will also correct the 
papers, thus obviating any chances of favoritism. 

One argument against adopting the Fellowship Pro- 
gram was the fear that a specialized’ group of Fellows 
would arise in NATS, set apart from the regular mem- 
bership. Those who become Fellows in NATS will be 
respected, but they will not and cannot act as a power 
group. I say this quite categorically. The youngest 
member in NATS at any given time in the future, will 
have the same right of voting, the same right of holding 
positions of trust and responsibility as any Fellow in 
NATS. The Faculty of AIVP was and is very clear in 
this matter. 

Here we are, a group of teachers striving to be more 
efficient—to lift the standards of voice teaching to 
higher levels, intent upon “cultivating artistry and 
wholeness of expression in our students.” If, with the 
aid of our new program, we are able to do this more 
successfully, we are simply carrying forward and en- 
larging upon that motivation which brought about the 
organization of NATS six- [Please turn to page 24.] 
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NATS GOES TO Bll’ 


BREATH OF fresh air will be waiting 
for all of you down Texas way 
come December 27, 1960. The air is 
always fresh here, of course, but it will 
hold an especial warmth and welcome 
to all NATS, and others interested in an 
exhilarating, challenging, memorable 
experience in music and its most human 
expression, singing. The occasion is the 
16th Annual National Convention of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. It will be held in the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas; the dates, December 27- 
30, 1960. 
Dallas is one of the exciting symbols 
of the strange paradox of culture and 
frontier, skyscrapers and_ endless 


prairie, drought dust and cloudburst. 
[A word of advice: don’t offer the un- 
shaven man in dirty boots and trousers 
a handout. He probably could buy your 
state: lock, stock, and barrel. ] 

The warm weather wil! be a welcome 
December change for most of you; 
enough so, in fact, that you will do 
well to pack up the whole family in the 
car, or check family rates on train or 
plane, and count this as a special Christ- 
mas present to everyone. There will be 
plenty to interest and excite the most 
avid wild-west 10 year old boy, or the 
wife or sophisticated teenage daughter 
who wants to see high fashion in a 











TERRACE ROOM, Seventeenth Floor, Baker Hotel, where we will hold our 16th Annual Banquet. 





swank style show or an exhibition cf} ous 
gem cutting and mounting. hers 
THERE IS A SERIOUS SIDE to the Con-} her 
vention encompassing the theme Sing- TI) 
ing: The Individual, The Techniques, 
The Literature, which should stimulate} can 
every voice teacher proud of his pro- 
fession. give 
By popular demand, MicHaet Heap} of tl 
will return to the NATS coterie. He will WwW 
appear in the roles of both lecturer and} j 
recitalist; those fortunate enough to} tific 
have heard him at the 1959 NATS Sum-} | 
mer Workshops are acquainted with} and 
his charming capabilities in both areas.} trea’ 





RautpH ERROLLE, whose authority in} of t 
the field of Italian Diction and the! mus 
equally important ability to communi-| If 


cate are so ably demonstrated in his! neec 
article in the May, 1960, BuLLeTIN, will| 
expand this essential, and often contro-| 
versial, field. 

JOHN ROSENFIELD, eminent critic of 
the Dallas Morning News, has been in- 
strumental in developing due apprecia- 
tion of the highest standards of musical 
art in the southwest. In a_ profession 
which depends upon an audience for its 
very existence, it is essential that the 
individuals on both sides of the foot- 
lights understand each other. In treat-| 
ing The Press and The Vocal Art, Mr 
Rosenfield will help broaden this under- 
standing. 

Panels will help put singing in ts 
proper perspective, discussing Humani- 
ties and the Singer, and Church Music 
Repertoire of the Church Soloist. 

Otca Ryss, esteemed artist-teacher of | 
Jennie Tourel and Martha Lipton, and|} 
currently teaching in Aspen and New) 
York, will conduct two Master Sessiox:s 
Of particular interest is the fact that 
she will use as demonstrators the vaii-| i: 
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ous Regional Student Auditions Win- 
ners, sharing with these gifted students 
her unusual talent. 

The Dallas Opera Story is proof that 
it can be done! This successful venture 
can be an inspiration to every musically 
alive community. Royce Reaves will 
give us some high points in the growth 
of the Dallas Opera. 

WILLIAM VENNARD, for years a lead- 
ing NATS member in the field of scien- 
tific research, will bring us some of the 
results of his recent work in Holland 
and elsewhere in Europe. Hearing his 
treatment of this often-neglected facet 
of the voice teacher’s equipment is a 
must. 

If young voices had no problems, we’d 
need fewer tranquilizers. NorMAN Park, 


—— 


M CHAEL HEAD, F.R.A.M., who will high- 
liyht the NATS 1960 National Convention as 
it! most distinguished speaker - performer. 
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TYPICAL ROUND-TRIP FARES FROM MANY CITIES TO DALLAS 


FROM To Datias By Raw 
Coach First Class 
Boston, Mass. $125.10 $186.69 
Buffalo, N. Y. 91.25 145.99 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 46.31 94.79 
Chicago, IIl. 52.09 72.93 
Cleveland, Ohio 73.92 106.37 
Denver, Colo. 45.65 63.80 
Des Moines, Iowa 40.98 54.62 
Houston, Texas 13.70 19.09 
Kansas City, Mo. 28.38 37.84 
Los Angeles, Calif. 87.62 112.15 
Missoula, Mont. 103.18 131.78 
Minneapolis, Minn. 56.27 74.97 
New Orleans, La. 26.62 43.78 
New York, N. Y. 106.80 157.74 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 12.98 17.22 
St. Louis, Missouri 36.47 50.99 
Salt Lake City, Utah 71.39 99.88 
San Francisco, Calif. 96.31 128.65 
Seattle, Wash. 109.23 145.92 
Tampa, Fila. 76.07 106.26 
Washington, D. C. 86.85 123.86 


*D—Day Rate; N—Night Rate. 


To Da.ias By AIR 


Roomette First Class Coach 
63.36 $234.63 $171.05 D* 
49.94 195.03 173.14 D 
30.36 111.98 
36.52 136.62 98.34 D 
96.03 N* 
45.54 168.52 149.41 D 
140.25 N 
31.68 114.95 90.42 D 
88.22 N 
35.20 111.87 98.56 D 
87.89 N 
17.82 41.80 34.98 D 
32.67 N 
23.22 84.37 65.34 D 
63.14 N 
54.46 187.55 141.02 D 
67.32 253.44 228.91 D 
41.04 152.24 117.92 D 
115.72 N 
23.22 78.43 62.92 D 
60.18 213.29 154.55 D 
152.35 N 
17.82 32.89 27.94 D 
25.94 N 
27.62 100.10 98.10 D 
95.81 N 
54.46 178.75 164.12 D 
137.39 N 
62.04 234.19 202.84 D 
200.64 N 
75.58 287.10 249.04 D 
221.65 N 
55.56 154.44 122.10 D 
51.16 187.77 133.54 D 
131.23 N 


All fares quoted are for round-trip; roomette quotations are one-way. All fares subject 
to 10% federal tax. Please be advised that quotations may be changed without notice. 


director of the Dayton Boys’ Choir, is 
acquainted with the problems and has 
coped successfully with them. He will 
speak on the always-timely subject, 
The High School Solo Voice. 

A special program will commemorate 
the Hugo Wolf and Gustav Mahler Cen- 
tennial. It will include musical presen- 
tations as well as pertinent biographical 
data. 

Regular items in the program will in- 
clude Director DALE GILLILAND’s report 
of the first year of the Fellowship Pro- 
gram of AIVP; the always-exciting 
Singer Of The Year finals, conducted by 
JoeL Carter, National Auditions Co- 
ordinator. Items of official concern will 
be resolved in the Annual Business 
Meeting, under the gavel of President 
B. Frep Wise. The high point of Con- 
vention conviviality will be the Ban- 
quet, and the Cocktail Hour which pre- 
cedes it. 

The above is a sample menu. Since 
BuLLetin. déadlines are _ inexorable, 
much more of a similar vocal “meat and 
potatoes” nature could not be con- 
firmed definitely, but it’s cooking. The 
entire program is one to be chewed 
thoroughly and digested at leisure, as 
you will find from the December BuL- 
LETIN. Program Chairman Berton Cor- 


FIN has assembled such a list of note- 
worthy personalities that we were 
inclined to extend the Convention an 
additional week, except for the fact that 
all of the hotels will be booked for the 
Cotton Bowl game immediately follow- 
ing our closing. 

For a more relaxing mood [sorry, the 
Cotton Bowl game is sold put], you will 
have a chance to attend the Second 
Annual World’s Champion Rodeo; anp 
a Style Show at Nieman-Marcus; anv 
a Sacred Concert by the Royat LANE 
CANTATA SINGERS; AND take any one of 
a number of tours of historical, cultural, 
or general interest; AND meet some 
genuine Texas millionaires; AND see 
New York and San Francisco from the 
top of the tallest building west of the 
Mississippi [if they aren’t smogged in]; 
AND a variety of other interesting things 
singular to this southwest metropolis, 
during free time or following our Auld 
Lang Syne. 

THIS IS YOUR CONVENTION. Don’t leave 
it to others; you are the one who mat- 
ters. We’re expecting you and 599 other 
NATS members to make this the big- 
gest, most enthusiastic, most beneficial 
NATS National Convention in our 
history. Send in your reservation now! 
See you in BIG “D” in December!{¢ 
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Lav Vrbanich was born in 1904 in Yugo- 
slavia. He studied composition and singing 
in the Musical High School in Zagreb 
[Croatia], where he graduated in 1930. 

After advanced studies in Vienna, Milan, 
and Salzburg, he was appointed [1933] as 
a voice teacher in the same High School 
in Zagreb. Since 1941, he has been head of 
the Solo Singing Section there. He was a 
regular member of the Zagreb Opera, and 
a recitalist, being heard outside his native 
land in such music centers as Milan, 
Munich, and Vienna. 

He is a regular member of juries for 
vocal competitions in Yugoslavia, and an 
inspector in the examinations of music 
schools. He is the President of the Solo 
Singing Section of the Union of Musical 
Pedagogues of Croatia. 

As time permits, he publically accompa- 
nies his pupils—some of them being lead- 
ing singers in Vienna, Berlin, and Ham- 
burg. In 1959, he lectured at the First 
Federal Seminar for Musical Pedagogues 
in Dubrovnik. This year [August 17th], he 
lectured at the seminar held in Zadar. The 
article below is a condensed report by 
Prof. Lav Vrbanich of the lectures on the 
subject: PractTicaL PEDAGOGY OF SINGING. 
These lectures were part of the program 
of the First Yugoslav Seminar for teachers 
of music which was held in Dubrovnik 
during September 1959. 


* * * 
INTRODUCTION 


There exist several experimental vis- 
ual methods for analyzing the vocal 
technique of a singer. We need mention 
here only the important invention of 
the electric glottography by Prof. Fabre 
in Paris [1957] and the tomographic 
procedure by Dr. Djian [1955]. Many 
X-ray pictures show different forms of 
throat and tongue positions for the same 
vowels on the same frequency. As is 
well known, many eminent singers can- 
not serve as models in the study of 
vocal technique by experimental pro- 
cedures. A singing teacher should al- 
ways be interested to know the acousti- 
cal quality of the tone visually repre- 
sented in an X-ray study of the vocal 
cords in action, i.e. X-rays of low and 
high tones, of various vowels, of dif- 
ferent intensity and in various registers. 

It is not enough to state the problems 
in singing and to give the solution of 
such problems merely in words. To un- 
derstand fully a problem in singing it 
must be analyzed acoustically, not only 
visually and by description. 

At present it is possible to state and 
to control more precisely the criteria 
of the teacher and the quality of the 
teaching by means of a vibrato measur- 
ing instrument, a harmonic analyzer 
[Rudakov] and an indicator of timbre 
with a coefficient of the carrying capac- 
ity of the voice. 
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ON THE TRACHIN 


A vocal pedagog is interested in the 
meaning of different vocal expressions, 
in terms of acoustical perception, the 
sound. Such, for example, is “le chant 
a@ grande puissance,” a term used by 
Prof. Husson in his article, “La physio- 
logie du chant @ grande puissance” in 
La Nature 1957, No. 3271 [Special 
Physiology in Singing with Power, 
NATS Buttet in, Vol. XIV, No. 1, Octo- 
ber, 1957]. The author stated three re- 
quirements for singing with power as 
demanded by performance on the stage. 
They are: frequency range; ability to 
resist fatigue; and intensity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these are the requirements 
for all correct and good singing. For us 
teachers, there is only one quality of 
singing irrespective of the size of the 
space where it is performed, the mode 
of singing of the best singers in the past 
and at present in the biggest opera 
houses. For example: Lilli Lehmann, 
Bonci, Battistini, de Luca, L. Warren, 
Zinka Milanov, Renata Tebaldi, and 
others, could by no means be called 
“le chant a grande puissance,” even at 
moments of dramatic climaxes of various 
roles. A much better term than “le 
chant a grande puissance” would be a 
term like “le chant d juste puissance,” 
which describes the carrying power of 
a singer’s voice. A performer of chamber 
music in a small concert hall, or a singer 
singing piano tones can get just as tired. 

The best success will be attained by 
a teacher of singing if his lectures are 
illustrated by acoustical demonstrations. 
But this does not entirely solve the 
problem of teaching vocal music. The 
criterion. of the esthetic value of singing 
is also very important. The quality, for 
instance, of the Arab bel canto with 
its rapid changes in articulation and 
amplification is quite different from the 
manner of singing of Yugoslav or Rus- 
sian folk songs [the chest register is ex- 
tended higher] or from the Italian folk 
songs [with an open manner of singing]. 
All these bel cantos must be considered 
by different esthetic criteria. Now, 
we may ask ourselves what are the char- 
acteristics of our Western bel canto? In 


spite of the diversity of compositional 
vocal conceptions in the various styles 
and periods, all of them have something 
vocally in common. What kind of a vocal 
instrument is needed to perform works 
of classic, romantic, or impressionist vo- 
cal music? What range of possibilities of 
expression must such an_ instrument 
have at its disposal? 

First of all, it must be stated that a 
singer does not have at his disposal a 
finished instrument, as does an instru- 
mental performer. In using the term in- 
strument, we imply the existence of cer- 
tain essentials: an actuator [in the case 
of wind instruments, the breathing 
mechanism of the player], a vibrator 
[such as the reeds], and a resonator 
[the pipe]. The voice is a wind instru- 
ment having these essentials; a similar 
actuator, the vocal cords as vibrators, 
and the various resonating cavities. 

This means that the instrument used 
in various bel cantos we have named 
have different fixed positions and move- 
ments. This means not only that the 
manner of playing on the same instru- 
ment is different, but that even the in- 
struments are differently constituted 
This metamorphosis of the human vocal 
organs into various bel canto “instru- 
ments” is possible, since these organs 
are made of living matter through- 
out. This is what we meant by saying 
that different motions and different 
positions are possible. The Arab be! 
canto is guttural, ie. it consists of a 
narrowed resonator with often a com- 
pletely closed passage. Our acoustical! 
vocal ideal demands a range of over two 
octaves. Without a change of vocal qual- 
ity, the singer must perform on this 
frequency range with an intensity scale 
varying from pianissimo to fortissimo, 


with tones so produced that the vowels |) ; 
and consonants can be easily articulated. | ; 
The voice must be flexible, strong, and |) 
carrying. The ideal of our bel canto de- 


mands an “inner openness,” the ex-~ 
panded resonator, so that the voice is 
full and at the same time modulative. 

We are now interested to determine 
the pedagogic means by which one cai 
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ichieve the above-mentioned acoustical 

‘equirements of the Western type of bel 
‘anto instrument. 

The subjective method of teaching 
singing, i.e. the method of “feeling” 
vhich accompanies a certain manner of 
singing is usually not correct. This is 
yecause the followers of this method 
ail regularly to bring their own sub- 
ective vocal feelings and conceptions 
nto accord with the feelings and con- 
ceptions of their pupils. These methods 
do not produce results of consistent 
quality. In the books of the older Italian 
teachers of singing one hardly ever 
finds a description of the subjective 
feelings a singer should have while 
singing. 


PLAN OF THE LECTURES 


We undertook the following task: 

[1] We proposed to represent visually 
and acoustically the correctly emitted 
tones, i.e. to state the favorable move- 
ments and positions of the various parts 
of the vocal instrument, by which we 
seek to achieve that adjustment of the 
vocal instrument with which the best 
vocal quality is correlated. This vocal 
quality is expressed acoustically by the 
verbal and tonal modulative sounds and 
expressiveness. 

[2] We attempted to carry out also~ 
tie typical unfavorable modifications of 
t 1e movements, in order to bring out the 
causes of the common vocal faults. In 


| tiis manner we endeavored to demon- 
| s rate the vocal causality. Thus we dem- 
| castrated the relation between the visual 


@ 1d acoustical phenomena and, what is 
ore important, the development of 
netional listening. By functional lis- 
ning we mean: from the acoustical 
iances to arrive at correct conclusions 
out the internal, unseen movements 
d fixed positions—favorable and un- 
vorable—which acted as causes of 
ese acoustical muances. This proce- 
ire enables one to make a correct 
agnosis of singing, which is an essen- 
il element of teaching. 

[3] We said that the singer has a 
double task: he must express himself 
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in two “languages” at the same time— 
to perform the musical and the verbal 
text. The punctuations, pauses, intensi- 
ties, etc., of these two languages are 
different. The singer must bring them 
into accord. 

[4] We showed the pedagogical pro- 
cedure for the correction of typical 
faults, and 

[5] Finally we tried to establish some 
very important pedagogical principles, 
based on the anatomic structure and 
physiological characteristics of our vocal 
instrument. 

In these lectures we used four singers 
to demonstrate the particular problems 
of vocal technique. Perhaps someone 
might think that they ought to be per- 
fect singer-technicians, but this is not 
so, because all these demonstrations can 
be made with even a smaller voice vol- 
ume. How far a particular singer has 
progressed is not important. What is 
important is to show the correct method 
of teaching. It can be demonstrated even 
on a beginner. The chosen singers were 
physiologically skilled, correctly trained, 
informed, and prepared for the demon- 
stration of particular principles. 


THE DEMONSTRATIONS 


The play of actuator [respiration] and 
vibrator [glottis] adjustment; respira- 
tion and the accommodation of the at- 
tack mechanism. 

We began with the demonstration of 
the acoustical results of various kinds 
of breathing and described various fa- 
vorable and less favorable motions in the 
motor part of the vocal instrument, 
which produces the air stream. We 
pointed out the primary importance of 
the volitional innervation and contrac- 
tion of the abdominal muscles and dia- 
phragm [as in laughing and sobbing] 
and the necessity of equilibriutm of these 
two activities before the pupil starts to 
sing. The equilibrium of these antagon- 
istic activities [of expiratory and in- 
spiratory muscles] can be _ noticed 
visually in the external motions of the 
abdominal wall. 

In most cases one must minimize the 
movements in the actuator and seek the 
equilibrium with very reduced quantity 
of air in the lungs. After that we pro- 
ceed with the correction of faults which 
the singer commits at the moment of 
starting to sing—the attack. This con- 
sists of the coordination of breathing and 
the act of phonation. 

One of the fundamental tasks at the 
beginning of the teaching of singing is 
to make the pupil comprehend and mas- 
ter the technique of attack in an easy, 
precise, and skillful manner. We there- 
fore showed in our lectures how a 
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singer can, on a few tones, comprehend 
and learn the essence of the technique 
of attack by means of the following 
exercises: 
“esclamazione viva ——— 
and 

esclamazione languida” ————_ 
the attack recommended by Caccini in 
his foreword to Nuove Musicne [1603]; 
“coup de glotte; Garcia: “Vowels 
should always be started by the means 
of a coup de glotte to that degree which 
the given phrase demands.” Here must 
be included the exercise “unione dei 
registri” [Garcia], which develops the 
skill of the singer .to carry out easily 
the jumps between the registers, as in 
yodelling. 

Then we showed acoustically how 
Brun’s “partial tones” [C,-C,,] are pro- 
duced, and how they can be usefully 
applied in practical teaching. 

Here we demonstrated the “vibrato” 
and explained how it is produced [vi- 
brato of the diaphragm] and we ex- 
plained its importance in the practical 
work. This helps to achieve flexibility 
of the actuator and to bring into har- 
mony the whole instrument, by freeing 
it of unfavorable fixed positions. It has 
been established by means of instru- 
ments for measuring the vibrato that 
tones of high quality have a vibrato of 
5 to 6 oscillations per second at an in- 


terval of a quarter-tone. Here we are 
[Please turn the page.] 





nct considering the question of vibrato 
as an esthetic musical means of expres- 
sion. 

We further showed how the correct 
ringing modulative piano tones do not 
tire the singer, while the inconvenient, 
incorrectly sung piano tones do tire him 
out. 

We explained the correct and coordi- 
nated production of messa di voce of 
small range, portamento, intervals, note 
redoppiate, mordente, trills, acciacatura, 
parlando, and agility exercise. We pre- 
sented them as the chief means for 
pneumophonic coordination. In all these 
exercises we neglected for a moment the 
articulator [the vowel and consonant 
movements] and the amplifier [the 
modulations of the tone volume]. Of 
course, both of them must be in a fa- 
vorable coordinated fixed position. In 
particular cases it is best to carry out 
these exercises only on such range, 
volume and vowels, on which the tones 
are of the best acoustical quality and 
the most easily modulated. All these 
exercises must always be considered as 
the means for seeking the important 
equilibrium in the activity of particular 
parts of the vocal instrument in their 
independent and simultaneous’ work 
during singing. At the same time, they 
are the most efficient pedagogical means 
for eliminating the unfavorable auxiliary 
movements. 

The purpose of these exercises is ade- 
quate to the principle of the old Italian 
bel canto school, which taught phona- 
tion at the larynx—cantare sul fiato. 


MOVEMENTS OF ARTICULATION 
AND THE PLAY OF PHARYNGO- 
BUCCAL CAVITY ADJUSTMENTS 


To solve successfully the word-tone 
problem, it is necessary to assign ade- 
quate importance to the verbal factor 
and the instrumental factor, respective- 
ly. Here we pointed out the difference 
between the verbal technique in ordi- 
nary speech and that in singing. 

The problems of articulation in singing 
should not be limited to the question of 
making the text distinct and expressive 
for the listener. Therefore we conceived 
the vowels and consonants not merely 
as elements for expressing the literal 
and emotional meaning, but primarily 
as elements which create the form and 
function of the instrument in all its 
parts. In this sense we produced exer- 
cises for acoustical evenness, for voiced 
and unvoiced consonants, and for very 
important assimilation movements. The 
production of vowels and consonants 
changes the form of the resonator. This 
can be carried out in a favorable or an 
unfavorable manner. The sounds must 
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be produced without any exaggeration 
and by the least possible articulatory 
movements, flexibly and easily [ mini- 
mum articulation]. Hereby it is to be 
recommended that the singer pay more 
attention to the tone quality, because 
unfavorable tension and contraction is 
usually provoked by endeavoring to pro- 
nounce too clearly. The unfavorable 
acoustical consequences disturb the 
evenness of “line.” This is manifested as 
an unwarranted change of color, unclear 
pronunciation, and various by-sounds 
and unmodulativity of all kinds. 

We demonstrated what the appoggiare 
le consonanti means, and how the modi- 
fication of appoggio is produced accord- 
ing to the demands of particular cases. 
We stressed the importance of articula- 
tion-appoggio for rhythmical accents 
and for acceleration and slowing of tem- 
po. Some pedagogs in the past [Bacilly, 
Berard, Blanchet] have tried to quan- 
tify the appoggio of consonants, which 
should be projected more strongly or 
longer, by means of particular notation. 
[We have notation for volume—ppp. to 
fff—but none for consonantal stress. | 


The consonant-appoggio is always 
performed on the most forward articula- 
tion spots [the lips, the teeth, the point 
of the tongue, and the hard palate] and 
it is therefore an excellent pedagogical 
means for avoiding unfavorable and of- 
ten obstinate movements of the tongue. 
In the same sense, it is successfully used 
as the consonant attack. The experi- 
enced pedagog must diagnose what kind 
of insufficient fixation exists, and find at 
once the favorable consonant movements 
or formation, to intensify by it the glot- 
tic tonus and the acoustical quality of the 
attack. 


Only by vowel formations [with the 
tongue] do we give the complete final 
form to the resonator. Only by them 
do we create the real vocal instrument. 
The bel canto vocalises are composed for 
this purpose. 

The consonants must be produced in 
such a manner that the vowel form of 
the resonator should be changed only by 
the necessary articulative movements, 
that is, as little as possible. THEREFORE: 
The articulative adjustment—for vowels 
and consonants—should be achieved be- 
fore the attack. Not a single moment 
of tone-production should be without a 








certain articulative fixation during the 
singing. The assimilative movements 
which join one articulation with the next 
one must be performed with great at- 
tention. As a rule it ought to be done 
in the shortest way possible. Modula- 
tiveness only, in all parts of the vocal 
instrument during the singing, makes all | 
this possible. 

We demonstrated an excellent exer- 
cise for mastering the laziness of articu- 
lation. “It is convenient to train a sing- 
er in such a way that he links the con- 
sonant of the following syllable with the 
ending sound of the preceding syllable, 
pronouncing clearly the new set of syl- 
lables which result from this procedure 
In this way the syllables always begin 
with the vowel and end with the con- 
sonant of a prolonged duration.” [Gar- 
cia]. For example: Deh, parlate, che 
forse tacendo, should be vocalized: Deh; 

a. .@..eh.. ef... 0fe..et 
..ac..end..o. Naturally, this exer- 
cise should be considered as the mean: 
to acquire precision and skill in articu- 
lation [assimilational connective mo- 
tions] and by no means as a genera 
principle of pronunciation. 

We demonstrated the typically incor- 
rect, unnecessary, and non-useful move 
ments whereby the singer disturbs the 
correct articulation. For instance, the ar- 
ticulation which ought to be performed 
only by the tongue [n, l, g, k, ete.] is 
often accompanied by undesirable 
movements of the jaw and lips. We 
stressed the difference, between the ar- 
ticulation in ordinary speech and _ in 
singing. 

We demonstrated the exercise which, 
in Garcia’s opinion, was one of the most 
useful. “On one tone, in one breath, to 
pass gradually through different tim- 
bres, starting with the closed one [os- 
curo] and back again with the second 
breath, from oscuro to chiaro, by length- 
ening and shortening the resonator. In 
this exercise the intensity of the voice 
should not be changed. 

To achieve an even scale over the 
whole range of the voice we demonstrat- 
ed the modification necessary in moving 
toward higher tones. This should be car- 
ried out “in such a way that the appar- 
ent evenness of the voice should be the 
product of a real but well-guided ur- 
evenness of the vowel.” [Garcia] Tle | 
change of pitch level should be brought 
into accordance with the vowel adjus'- 
ment. In carrying out these exercises 
the plastic and clear movements ard 7 
positions of the tongue are just as in- 
portant as the unchanged quality of 7 
pneumophonic adjustment. 

We mentioned the so-called “trans - 4 
tional tones,” the covering and tle | 

[Please turn to page 8.] 
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[Continued from page 6.] 


movement toward height. We demon- 
strated Garcia’s rule, “The singer must 
not start with the exercise of covering 
[{dell’oscuro] on the transitional tones 
until he is able to sing them openly 
[chiaro].” 

Here we have described only some of 
the problems which we analyzed and 
demonstrated in our Dubrovnik Semi- 
nar Lectures. 

With all the above mentioned exer- 
cises the singer cultivates the indepen- 
dence of motions and adjustments of the 
individual mechanisms of his vocal in- 
strument in their simultaneous coordi- 
nated work. 

With these practical demonstrations 
we perceived which are the possibilities 
of the vocal instrument, and in this con- 
nection, the possibility of more accu- 
rately stated criteria for the assessment 
of vocal technique. On this depends cor- 
rect diagnosis and the whole plan of the 
teaching. 


CONCLUSION: SOME 
PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


Finally we tried to determine some 
pedagogical principles which are dic- 
tated by the structure and physiological 
characteristics of the vocal instrument. 

First of all we stated that the voice 
does not exist as a finished instrument, 
but that it only exists and is constantly 
formed by its activity—singing. The in- 
strument cannot be separated from its 
activity. To create the instrument im- 
plies finding the necessary and favor- 
able fixed positions in all parts of the 
vocal instrument. 

Then we laid stress on the possibility 
of modulation of the vocal instrument in 
all its parts, and we took this character- 
istic as the chief agency in teaching. 
This characteristic should be preserved. 
“Modulativeness” means: the facility of 
variation of the movements, the change 
of tension and relaxation during the 
singing. The teaching must begin with it. 
Without this modulativeness in all parts 
of the instrument, it is not possible to 
seek nor to find the harmony in their 
independent and simultaneous coordi- 
nated work. 

The elementary physical rule which is 
valid for all wind instruments, and hence 
also the human voice, is: tones cannot 
be of any quality if they are produced 
by propulsion. This is the most usual 
mistake of singers. 

It is important, even at the beginning 
and also in all later phases, to lay down 
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a correct diagnosis, because on this de- 
pends the plan and the course of the 
teaching.. Functional listening must be 
developed in teachers. This means that 
motions, on which special acoustical re- 
sults depend, ought to be identified. 

From the beginning, the teacher must 
develop the internal sensitivity of the 
pupil for mastering the instrument. This 
should be done in the sense that he must 
be made aware of all the nuances of the 
movements, volitional or semi-automa- 
tic, and to coordinate them with the sen- 
sitivity in the resonator. That is why 
the whole course of teaching must be 
built only on the modulative tones. They 
must be modulative in intensity, color, 
volume, and articulation. The singer 
should control them in every moment 
of singing. 

At the beginning, and later, in cor- 
recting mistakes, the teacher must in- 
sist that the pupil reduce to the mini- 
mum the motions in all parts of his in- 
strument. The pupil should practice the 
exercises for loosening the incorrect 
contraction. 

Pedagogs often fall into the mistake 
of demanding final results too early from 
beginners, or singers with faults [and 
who is without them?]. Goals which are 
dangerous to seek impatiently are: full 
breath and volume, great voice volume 
and tone intensity, exercises of high 
tones, and entering too early into char- 
acterization and interpretation of text. 
A young singer usually performs all this 
with compensational [incorrect] tech- 
nique en jorce, and so he loses the 
natural harmony in the work of his in- 
strument, e.g. his “nice voice.” The pro- 
gress and the maturing of the singer is 
even rendered impossible. 

The teacher must maintain exercises 
only on that volume of tone in which 
the singer can sing with facility. Im- 
proving the quality of these often few 
tones, he can slowly pass on to more dif- 
ficult tasks. Perhaps this principle 
sounds pedagogically absurd, because it 
seems that singer should never be al- 
lowed to practice what is difficult, but 
only what he already “can.” However, 
only in that way is the maturing and 
constant progress in technical knowl- 
edge possible. All these demands are 
easily carried out on a smaller volume, 
where the singer feels the quality of his 
singing and memorizes it easily. 

Only those tones are correctly pro- 
duced on which the singer can easily and 
freely perform articulatory motions with 
unchanged acoustic quality. Only those 
forte tones should be permitted which 
can be made to crescendo with the same 
quality. Only that text articulation is 
correct which does disturb the good, un- 
changed tone line. The singer who does 





not respect this principle loses the good 
quality of singing and his voice also suf- 
fers from it. 

In teaching it must be made clear that 
there is a difference between the use 
of the voice as an instrument of speak- 
ing and the use of the voice as a musical 
instrument. Listening to the singers, we 
can on the basis of their mistakes easily 
find out which nationality they are. It is 
much more difficult to determine a sing- 
er’s nationality, if he has succeeded in 
building up his voice as a musical in- 
strument, because the creation of the 
vocal instrument [Stimmbildung] is not 
based only upon the speaking charac- 
teristics. On the contrary, the majority 
of a singer’s mistakes come from the 
speaking movements and habits. Textual] 
distinctness is an insufficient pedagogica 
means in the process of gaining the 
equilibrium of the whole vocal instru- 
ment, and it is not of itself a sign o 
good singing. 

The pedagog should never commit the 
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The Britihus 


PATRICIA MAHON 


Patricia Mahon is Professor of Music at 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
She attended the British Summer School of 
Music in 1959 and reports here upon lec- 
tures given by Professor Frederick Husler. 


* * * 


NFORMATION CONCERNING the activi- 
— of the British Summer School of 
Music was difficult tu discover in Amer- 
ica. Seemingly, there is no publicity 
here. It is a non-profit school for the 
British, housed on an estate in beau- 
tiful Devonshire at Totnes, eight miles 
from the sea, not far from Plymouth. 

My interest in the school began when 
an Englishman told me that many con- 
sidered it better than Edinburgh. Their 
advanced programs showed they were 
quite different in both offering and 
intent. The British School Festival of 
Music is chamber music and is a school. 
Its program, to me, however, was far 
more rare and interesting than that 92 
Edinburgh. Almost every offering + 


Edinburgh I had heard many times andf 


could hear again. At the British School 
of Music, besides the lectures and les- 
sons during the day, a fine rare recital 
was given every night in a banqueting 
hall built in 1380. My first week there in 
1959 started with a concert by the Po 
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ment of vocal technique, because that is 
just where the vocalist falls behind the 
instrument. Although one can find sing- 
ers with a good technique of vocaliza- 
tion [often incorrect], it is extremely 
rare to find singers who, in solving the 
word-problems do not neglect the tone- 
problem, i.e. the technique of breathing, 
messa di voce, mezza voce, clearness of 
all motions [not only in intonation] 
coloratura, and the harmony of the 
whole instrument. 

In our lectures we wished by means of 
examples in practical teaching, to dem- 
onstrate the necessity of precision and 
the solution of tone problems, apart from 
the phonetic and musical problems. Only 
in such a way can the expression and 
the technique in their independence be- 
come adequate. Only in such a way can 
the complete harmony of the whole in- 
strument during the singing be acquired. 
This is indispensible for the musical 
realization of vocal composition of every 


style.t# 





good | )1istake of considering as individual 
suf- | characteristics of a voice the unpleasant 
-coustic consequences of incorrect sing- 
‘that | i ig [tremolo, screechy or piercing voice, 
use |  ifficulties with high tones, etc.] because 
yeak- 1en he will never be able to make a 
isical |; 2al diagnosis of mistakes. Apart from 
s, we | ‘iis, it also means the complete negation 
~asily f vocal pedagogy. There are no bad 
_It is + oices, there are only voices badly 
sing- |: -ained by poor teachers. 
ed in | Why is it indispensible to acquire a 
1 in- };00d quality with modulative tones in 
f the | <nging? First of all, because only that 
is not | \ ay can a composition be musically in- 
arac- | t -rpreted; and second, because only thus 
jority | can the vocal instrument be. preserved. 
no the | All incorrect singing tires, and is harm- 
xtua] |} fi for the organs, leads at first to dif- 
ogical |f-rent acoustical alterations [poor in- 
x the (tonation, inability to sing piano and 
istru- | »:essa di voce] and later to physiologi- 
gn o: | cal and finally pathological alterations. 
In the series of lectures all our atten- 
it the | tion was directed only to the develop- 
seen ae 
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Musica Antiqua of Belgium. The second 
usic at| evening Peter Pears, tenor, with Julian 
aukee.| Bream, lutenist and guitarist, gave a 
hool of | concert of songs by Dowland and Cou- 
m lec-| porin, and a Handel cantata written for 
Husler.| slo voice and guitar. Two nights later, 
Peter Pears, with Benjamin Britten at 
the piano, sang lieder and two Britten 
song cycles. The Vegh string quartet 
activi- | played Bartok and Berg with true na- 
1001 of | tive understanding, and Vlado Perle- 
Amer-| muter, pianist from Paris Conservatory 
iblicity | of Music, gave a piano recital. The week 
or the} was rounded out by a full oratorio re- 
beau-| hearsed and performed under a noted 
t miles} conductor. My first week it was Mo- 
mouth.} zart’s “Requiem,” conducted by Colin 
1 when} Davis, choral director of Sadlers Wells 
y con-}| Overa Company. The second week it 
. Their} wis Rossini’s “Petite Messe Solennelle,” 
y were} ccnducted by Peter Gellhorn, choral di- 
ig and} rector of the Glyndebourne Opera Com- 
ival off peny. That week also had the Vlach 
school. f Q iartet from Prague, playing Janacek 
vas far} m ignificently. 
that of Lectures during the day were given 
‘ing atfb) these and other noted artists and 
nes andf te :ichers. The vocal work this year was 
Schoolf headed by Professor Frederick Husler, 
nd les-fa lirector and one of the five founders 
recital of the Northwest German Music Acad- 
queting > en y. Educated in Munich, and a gifted 
there inf sc Uptor, at eighteen Husler decided to 
the Po} be a singer. “He had no voice,” but 
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coming from a distinguished medical 
family he knew enough anatomy to be 
fascinated by the problem of “Why— 
though every human being normally 
possesses the same physical equipment 
—can only a relatively few sing?” Be- 
fore he was thirty, famous singers were 
flocking to him and his own voice was 
so good that Dresden Opera House un- 
der Fritz Busch and Bayreuth under 
Siegfried Wagner wanted him. By that 
time, however, he was too fascinated 
with singers’ problems, and’ refused 
these engagements. He has been Di- 
rector of Singing at Berlin’s Sternsche 
Konservatorium and also at the unique 
Kroll Opera House. 

Professor Husler was ably assisted by 
Yvonne Rodd-Marling, his co-research- 
er on voice for the past nine years. Their 
collaboration has culminated in a book 
shortly to be published calling, Stncrnc: 
THE PuysicaAL NATURE OF THE VOCAL 
ORGAN. 

This book will have a list of phono- 
graph records attached to it because 
one of Professor Husler’s main conten- 
tions is that the ear and only the ear 
must find the voice. He believes that 
the worst disservice to singing was done 
by researchers who started from pho- 
netic science or speech. They are re- 
sponsible for much misinformation, such 

[Please turn to page 25.] 
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William R. Clendenin 


William R. Clendenin holds a Bachelor of Music from the 
University of Illinois, a Master of Sacred Music from the Union 
Theological Seminary [New York City], and a Ph.D. from the 
State University of Iowa. He started at the University of Colo- 
rado in 1952, where he is now Associate Professor of Music. 

Prior to his service at CU, he taught at Queens College, Char- 
lotte, N. C. and Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Now the 
organist-choirmaster at St. John’s Episcopal Church in Boulder, 
he held the same position at Trinity Episcopal Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

He is a member of the American Musicological Society, the 
American Guild of Organists, Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, Pi Kappa Lambda, Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia. Among his 
publications are: “The Chanson Mass,” “Visual Aids in Music 
History” and numerous newspaper and periodical articles on 
music and review of concerts. 


* * * 


nee IS BECOMING an ever-increasing factor in musical 
studies of today. Our schools teach to performers and 
listeners alike—through the studio and through courses 
bearing such titles as Appreciation of Music, Introduction to 
Music, Introduction to the Humanities, etc.— the char- 
acteristic qualities of the various styles and of the style 
periods. 

However, there seems to exist a controversy as to the de- 
gree of application of historical practices in modern music- 
making; there is, on the one hand, the purist who is 
accused of sacrificing personal subjectivity for historical 
correctness—a correctness that is sometimes itself born of 
conjecture, and, on the other hand, the individualist who 
may hold that it is his privilege to perform according to 
his personal feelings about the art work, and perhaps offer- 
ing the suggestion that if the composer-in-question were 
alive today he presumably would perform in like manner. 

But, again, some of us feel that it may be best to seek 
the broad, middle road of expression; we may feel that 
the teacher, the scholar, and the performer, though meeting 
somewhat different immediate goals, are not as far apart 
as some would have us believe. I, personally, believe that 
it is wise for the professional musician of today to be some- 
thing each of the teacher, the scholar, and the performer, 
whenever and wherever this is possible. It is with this 
belief that I offer this paper discussing some basic historical 
styles and practices, and illustrating the remarks with 
samples from the art song repertory on phonograph re- 
cords. It should be stressed that this writing attempts 
nothing more than a brief survey of the history of musical 
style, with a reiteration of period characteristics, and with 
selected examples of each period style; for full compre- 
hension of this article the recordings should be heard. 

Approaching the problem from the viewpoint of historical 
sequence, I should like to turn first to the Renaissance 
period. The word “renaissance” signifies a new birth or 
revival. But, more specifically, it is the transitional move- 
ment in Europe between the medieval and the modern, 
marked in many instances by the revival of classical in- 
fluence. 
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AND THE ART SONG 


In the 15th century, the Burgundian, Franco-Flemish, and | 
Flemish schools are dominant on the musical scene; but in 
the High Renaissance the prominence shifts to the French, | 
the Italians,.and—late in the 16th century—the English | 
Elizabethans. 

It is the union of poetry and music that produces the art | 
song, and Renaissance England was well endowed with 
capable artists in both fields. Among these were to be 
found the lutenist song writers; for the purest of voice- 
leading and flexibility and delicacy of style, their songs 
have never been excelled. Diatonic modality still prevails 
in their music, but there is a movement toward tonality, 
and archaic effects such as parallelisms, open fifths, etc., 
disappear. Their works overlap the beginnings of the 
Baroque era but do not stylistically belong to it, for no 
lutenist was to make use of the Baroque continuo practice 

This school of lutenists began to blossom with John Dow- 


Voice 


Cc: she ex - cuse wrongswith Vir-tue’s cloak? Shall I call wer 
ee which a ish in-to smoke? Must I praise the 
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sha.dows do fer 
like te words writ 
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she proves un. kind? No, no, where 
leaves where is 


no fruit I find? Cold love 


id 


bo . dies stand Thou may'st a 
on sand Or 


-bused if thy sight be dim; 
to bub. bles which on the wa-ter swim. 


EXampPLe 1: Can she excuse my wrongs, by John Dowland; this song is pul- 
lished in The English School of Lutenist Song Writers, 1st series, Vol. 1, ». 
20. Recorded illustration: Vanguard BG-539. 
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ExaMPLe 2: Frisch, fréhlich, frei ohn’ Heuchlei, by Adam Krieger: this duet 
is to be found in Denkmdler deutscher Tonkunst, 1. folge, Vol. 19, p. 30. 
Z Recorded illustration: Archive ARC 3055. 


and, who achieved a perfection of song writing matched 
by no other fellow composer. Learned writers on Eliza- 
bethan music such as Edmund Fellowes and Ernest New- 
man have named Dowland as the earliest composer to reach 
irst-class rank in the composition of art song. Many of 
Dowland’s songs speak of unrequited love and death; in 
fact, he gave as his motto: “Dowland semper dolens.” His 
song “Can She Excuse My Wrongs?”, as sung by counter- 
ienor Alfred Deller, beautifully illustrates the late 16th- 
century Elizabethan style; the delicate transparency of the 
ong may be discerned from the texture of the opening 
page of the music. 

Referring next to the Baroque period, we find that 
the word “baroque” means irregular in form, and is said 
«specially of a pearl. Once the word baroque—here mean- 
ing grotesque or in corrupt taste—was used in a derogatory 
sense to designate the art of a certain historical period. 
‘‘oday no one uses the term in that sense in reference to 
tie Baroque period. 

The historical usage of the term baroque designates the 
style of painting and architecture prevailing from about 

550 to late in the 18th century, characterized by the use 
«f curved and contorted forms. Musical historians tend to 
craw the period somewhat tighter, and date the epoch 
1oughly 1600-1750. 

Baroque music abandoned the refinement and reserve of 
tie Renaissance style; it preferred a bolder expressiveness, 
end acquired sweep and passion through a strong, often 
riechanical rhythm. Chords no longer depended on the 
essociation of independent melodic lines; within the newly 
established tonal system they acquired a function all their 
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own. Baroque composers no longer felt bound by the 
Renaissance theory of careful control of dissonance, but 
introduced into chords “unprepared” dissonances. The po- 
larity of melodic lines was shown by the use of the fore- 
most melody in the highest voice, and in the development 
of the basso continuo or thorough-bass in the lowest voice. 

In Adam Krieger’s Arien for solo voice or small vocal 
ensembles and instrumental ritornelli, the continuo Lied 
achieved its perfection. Some say that these songs mark 
the beginning of German Lieder. Krieger combined in his 
songs the clarity of the Italian bel canto with the strong and 
concise rhythms of the German dance style. These songs 
were sung in the homes of the middle class and by gather- 
ings of students at the universities. 

My first illustration of the Baroque style is his duet 
“Frisch, frohlich, frei,’ which shows the strong rhythms of 
a drinking song; the melismatic treatment is somewhat 
prophetic of a similar style coming later in the music of 
Bach and Handel. 

Next is the solo-lied “Aurora und Stell’,” one of Krieger’s 
most graceful songs. It was written in praise of a beautiful 
Leipzig lady and contains an enchanting melody floating 
above the ostinato bass of a D-Major scale, proving in this, 
the middle-Baroque, the general acceptability of the new 
tonal system, and showing the concept of polarity of voice 
lines. 

The Age of Reason in the 18th century produced Classi- 
cism in music; and one of the prime qualities of the Classical 
style in art is its precision and formal regularity. Histori- 
cally, the name “classic” is used in music to designate the 
last half of the 18th century [some historians use the dates 

[Please turn the page.] 





EXAMPLE 3: Aurora und Stell’ erscheinen schnell, by Adam Krieger; this Lied 
is to be found in Denkmdler deutscher Tonkunst, 1. folge, Vol. 19, p. 142. 
Recorded illustration: Archive ARC 3055. 














1750-1820, or thereabouts]. The period is marked by the 
use of clear, regular musical phrases, a well-proportioned 
sense of key-relationship, a simple but sound harmonic 
and rhythmic structure, and strict musical forms. 

Most of the art songs of the Classic era demonstrate a 
number of these qualities, with the antecedent phrase of 
the vocal line being neatly matched by an appropriate 
consequent phrase, and with the orchestral accompaniment 
in clipped, formal style. Such a work is Mozart’s concert 
aria “Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo” [K. 584], originally in- 
tended as an aria to be sung by Guglielmo in the opera 
Cosi fan tutte. Alfred Einstein has declared this song to be 
“The most remarkable buffo aria ever written.” 


Allegro. 


Oboi 
Fagotti 
Trombe in D 
Timpani io D A 
Violino I 
Violino Il 
Viola 
Basso 


Ri.vel.ge tea tei le scuarde 


Violoncello e 
Contrabasso. 








Exampie 4: Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo, by W. A. Mozart, K. 584; this song 
may be found in the Edwards reprint of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozarts Sdmtliche 


Werke, Series VI, Vol. 2, p. 209. Recorded illustration: Columbia ML 4699. 
A specific romantic school in literature arose in the 18th 
century; we may recall Rousseau and his “Back to Nature” 
slogan—one facet of romantic literature; another immortal 
name is that of Goethe, and this poet’s influence on music 
is legend. Romantic schools developed in the 19th century 
in painting and in music, both influenced by the preceding 
literary movement, with the musical period being the longer 
of the two and encompassing the whole of the century. 
Melody in Romantic-style music tends to be less regular 
in phraseology than Classical melody, and speaks forth a 
more personal warmth. New chords and chordal progres- 
sions, with a greater use of chromaticism and non-chordal 
tones is observed. Key-center feeling is gradually destroyed 
toward the end of the century through the advanced use 
of chromaticism and through a fluid process of modulation 
involving the use of remote key relationships. Homophonic 
structure remains paramount, and when Classical forms are 
retained they are subjected to expansion and variation 
[the predominance of feeling over pure form]. Symphonic 
forms of great length-vie in popularity with the use of 
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small forms [miniatures] in piano and song literature. But 
the songs, too, expand in volume, and the music tends to 
follow the text throughout the song. Once again, as in 
Renaissance times, it is a historical period of a most happy 
relationship between music and text. 

With Franz Schubert the greatest period of German 
Lieder is at hand; in fact, the name of Schubert is almost 
syhonomous with German art song. In his “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade,” based on a scene from Goethe’s Faust, the 
ultimate in the union of melody, text, and accompaniment is 
achieved, and all this by a lad of 17 years. 


SS =———— 
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mein Herz ist schwer, ich fin - 


-desie nim. -mer und 
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EXAMPLE 5: Gretchen am Spinnrade, by Franz Schubert; there are many pu) 
lished sources of this song. Recorded illustration: Angel 35022. 


Modern music may be said to begin with Claude Debussy 
and the impressionistic style. Impressionism may be defined 
as a type of realism of which the aim is to render the im- 
mediate sense and impression of the artist apart from any 
element of inference or study of detail. 

In literature [with which impressionistic music is closely 
allied], depiction of scene, emotion, or character is dore 
with broad simplicity and little elaboration of detail. In 
music, the term implies a style of composition designed 1o 
create descriptive impressions by evoking moods, and ile 
epoch may be marked roughly by the years 1890-1920. 

With Debussy and his followers, use was made of tke 
Oriental pentatonic scale for exotic coloristic effects, ard 
of the whole-tone scale; the ecclesiastical modes again found 
favor in the impressionistic style. Dissonance is emanc - 
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XAMPLE 6: C’est l’extase, from the song cycle, Ariettes oubliées, by: Claude 
Debussy; the song cycle is published by J. Jobert, Paris. Recorded illustration: 
Vanguard VRS 414. 


pated, so that unresolved discords freely follow one another; 
the archaic practice of consecutive perfect intervals [par- 
ticularly fifths and fourths] is revived. Traditional formal 
constructions and developmental techniques are abandoned, 
and the themes themselves shortened and rhythmically 
pointed. 

My example of this style is Debussy’s “C’est l’extase,” 
from his song cycle Ariettes oubliées [composed in 1888], 
based on poems by the French Symbolist poet Paul Ver- 
Jaine. Debussy’s treatment of the poems follows the pattern 
of impressionistic settings, with careful consideration of 
naturalistic description and nuances in the text. 

Following [and sometimes parallel with] Impressionism, 
modern music entered into other phases of contemporary 
art called expressionism, neoclassicism, barbarism, etc. 
Expressionism is a 20th-century stylistic term used not only 
in connection with music but also with literature and the 
cance. It signifies the free expression by objective means 
cf the subjective feelings of an individual or group. Neo- 
classicism consists of a simplification of material, form, 
end medium—the “economy of means”; it is 18th-century 
ilealism clothed in 20th-century harmonic idiom, key 
schemes, orchestration, and melodic style. Barbarism ex- 
jloits the primitive in musical styles, and relies heavily 


‘Y cn complex rhythmic effects. 


The above “isms” involve the use, to a lesser or greater 
extent, of many of the aspects of style now to be discussed. 
11 the 20th century is seen the destruction of the concept of 
2 single immediate tonality. Bitonality and polytonality are 
experimented with early in the century; atonality followed 
s»on after. The use of Oriental systems in Western music, 
and new divisions of the scale into quarter steps, etc., mark 
ciher expansions of conventional concepts. 

Meter and rhythm are highly developed in the 20th 
century, with a resulting complexity of style and difficulty 
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of performance. Polymetric music recalls a like usage in 
music of the Middle Ages and Renaissance; also, a revolt 
against the “tyranny of the bar line” brought about some 
music omitting the bar line entirely, the very frequent 
change of meter within the composition, and the use of 
accent marks and ties across the bar line to upset the regu- 
larity of the rhythmic pulse. 

Harmony assumes the use of harsh dissonances, with a 
return to pre-tertian harmony, and the use of tone clusters 
and extremely altered chords. Chord progressions violate 
freely the “rules” of traditional harmonic theory. Modern 
counterpoint, using angular melodic lines, places emphasis 
on linear freedom [horizontal aspect] without too much 
regard for the harmonic results [vertical aspect]. 

Considerable use of the just-mentioned style of linear 
counterpoint is made by the composer Paul Hindemith, and 
it is his “Rast auf der Flucht in Agypten,” from his song 
cycle on the life of the Virgin Mary—Das Marienleben— 
that has been chosen as the illustration from modern solo- 
song literature. 

These, then, are some characteristic properties of the 
historical periods with which the art song is most con- 
cerned. If it is true that we live in a style-conscious age, 
then we owe it to ourselves and to our audience to be as 
correct as possible in the application of the various styles 
and practices in present-day performance, not only in the 
art song but in all mediums of expression. This article 
serves, of course, only to point up the problem as it exists, 
and each composition which we study will become, in itself, 
a project involving the interpretation of style.t¢ 
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EXAMPLE 7: Rast auf der Flucht in Agypten, from the song cycle, Das Marien- 
leben; the score of the song cycle may be obtained from the Associated Music 


Publishers, One West 47th Street, New York 36, N. 
Lyrichord LL 6. 
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Library 
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own in my basement work- 
Dvr there stands an old chair. 
It has been standing beside a par- 
ticular wall for several years. Why 
it was placed in that spot and not 
in another is not clear to me nor is 
there any logical reason why it 
should continue standing there 
month after month. Neither can I 
éxplain how it happened to become 
and continues to be a place on 
which one finds a neatly folded pile 
of clean rags that have their use in 
the messy pursuits of a “do-it your- 
selfer.” 

It is a very old chair of a kitchen 
variety, perhaps well over a hun- 
dred years in age, given to my wife, 
perhaps because of some subtle re- 
mark about her love for antiques, 
by an old man who lived just next 
door. 

Seemingly this old chair is still 
strong and sturdy though scratched 
and scarred by much use in an old- 
fashioned kitchen, where children 
in all their destructive, innocent 
haste romped and cried, laughed 
and fought, or where parents and 
grand-parents worked by day and 
talked quietly in the evening hours. 

Now it simply stands beside a 
basement wall still usable but un- 
used except for a repository for 
cleaning rags. Certainly, I thought 
this is not fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was intended. Obviously, 
I could clean it up a bit, scrape off 
the few remaining spots of paint 
and varnish to make it look even 
more ancient, and because of its 
very age move it up into a more 
honorable place in the household, 
but it was not intended for the liv- 
ing room and I fear it would become 
lonesome within these carpeted 
confines and long for the warmth 
and odors of the kitchen but even 
here it would be a stranger amidst 
the shining chrome and gleaming 
enamel. 

And so I leave the old chair 
standing in its lonely, lowly place 
and go about my work wonder- 
ing the while if the old relic has 
been trying to say something to me 
about myself and my intended place 
in life and in my profession. Could 
it be that it was saying, watch your- 
self my friend or you may find 
yourself, like me, out of step with 
the ebb and flow of life and be 
relegated to a place that was not 
ordained in your destiny nor a part 
of your purpose. Could it be that 
it was also saying that this need not 
[Please turn to page 31.] 
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BUFFALO 

Since the last report, there have been 
two meetings of our chapter, two re- 
citals, and the annual diner. April 11th, 
the chapter members met in the home 
of Emily Hallock Strauss and elected 
the following officers: Emily Hallock 
Strauss, president; Hunt Sidway, vice- 
president; Marie Mohr, secretary; and 
Lucy MacDonald, treasurer. We 
planned a May Ist recital for advanced 
students. This was held in the Central 
Park Methodist Church. A diversity of 
opera arias and ensembles, early Italian, 
French, German Lieder and modern 
English proved an ambitious program. 

The May 9th meeting, our new presi- 
dent presiding, was given over to prep- 
arations for a beginner’s recital which 
took place May 15th in the studio of 
Hunt Sidway. The young singers showed 
above-average quality and talent. 

The annual dinner, June 4th, was held 
in the Lenox Hotel. Our guest speakers 
were to be Mr. and Mrs. Chester Par- 
dee; the former, opera producer for 
station WBEN-TV, Buffalo; the latter, 
instructor in the speech and drama de- 
partment of the University of Buffalo. 
A fall the previous night prevented Mrs. 
Pardee’s coming, but “Chet” was there 
and graciously told us of his experience 
with this new medium for singers. He 
told of the staging of Dido and Aeneas, 
Marriage of Figaro, and only that week, 
Rigoletto, in which Calvin Dash, the 
1958 winner of the NATS SINcER oF 
THE YEAR, sang the title role. Mr. Par- 
dee brought plans and sketches, a 
necessary preliminary. 

He spoke substantially as follows: 
that opera on television is not grand 
opera in the accepted sense of the word 
—the small screen is a limiting factor; 
that the TV speaker cannot compare 
with the sound of live voice in a hall; 
that the orchestra is not a living pres- 
ence. However, there are reasons why 
opera does make a good TV show. The 
basic elements of drama are present. 
Added to that are the advantages of 
close-ups, showing small actions and 
facial expressions, especially during the 
singing of an aria—eliminating the dis- 
tractions on the stage. A TV opera 
singer must sing as in live opera, with 
no vocal compromise or electronic 
tricks. Mr. Pardee explained the two 
methods of staging TV opera—adopting 
the regular theatre staging or adapting 
the staging especially for TV. The 
theatre uses lateral movement, filling up 
the stage while TV action ebbs to and 
from the camera. The diagram synchro- 
nizing all elements of a TV opera, song, 
accompaniment, camera action and 
dramatics seemed a complication read- 





able only by the initiated. After this 
interesting meeting, the chapter ad- 
journed until the second Monday in 
September. [Marie L. Mohr] 

Soez 


DETROIT 

The May meeting of our chapter was 
held on the 14th at the Trinity Meth- 
odist Church, Highland Park, Michi- 
gan. Amos Ebersole, our president, con- 
ducted a smoothly moving session em- 
bracing a tasty meal, carefully prepared 
by the ladies of the church. This was 
followed by a brief business period. 

Mrs. Ida Kitching Cordes then pre- 
sented excerpts from Carmen, in cos- 
tume, featuring artist members, Alice 
Engram, mezzo, and Lloyd Murphy, 
tenor. Mr. Glenn D. Geogh, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan faculty, completed 
the evening with a stimulating and 
scholarly presentation in defense of 
opera. [Lloyd Murphy] 

s>0e 


LOS ANGELES 

On June 19, 1960, the chapter held 
its annual banquet at the Hollywood 
Roosevelt Hotel, with 150 vocalists at- 
tending including several present and 
former members of the Met. The fol- 
lowing newly elected officers for the 
1960-61 season were installed by Jerrold 
Shepherd, LG of the California-Western 
Region: Gwendolyn Roberts, president; 
Wilda Bernard, vice-president; Neyneen 
Farrell, secretary, and Emerson Trent 
treasurer. Virginia Byrne, Patricia Rus- 
sell Baker, Alice Mock, and G. Willard 
Bassett were installed as board mem- 
bers. Mario Chamlee served as maste? 
of ceremonies. 

0 
MAINE 

This chapter was entertained on July 
16 at the delightful country home o 
Marshall Bryant, president. Nearly al 
members attended. It was a very en- 
joyable and friendly occasion with wive: 
and husbands included. 

After luncheon, NATS members 
listened to an enlightening talk by 
Gertrude Ehrhart of Boston. She spok« 
with a contagious enthusiasm of ou” 
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workshops of 1960—and conventions of 
1960 and 1961. 

Of course the ’61 convention in 
Boston seemed very near and important 
to this chapter located in the upper 
corner of New England. 

Louise Colgan, Lieutenant Governor, 
read a letter from past secretary-treas- 
urer, Lewis Niven. He is having a won- 
derful sabbatical year in Europe and 
was then living in a villa in Spain over- 
looking the Mediterranean. He returns 
to teaching music at University of 
Maine in September. 

It was agreed that the cook-out at 
Marshall Bryant’s farm was most con- 
ducive to relaxing for a harmonious 
discussion of teaching methods, pro- 
grams, or any subject of benefit to 
NATS members. [Lenora G. Beecher] 


Sox 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The chapter entertained with an in- 
formal reception in honor of Barbara 
Faulkner, 1959 Singer-of-the-Year, fol- 
lowing her recital in the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers Summer 
Concert Series on July 14th. Mrs. 
Frederic B. Cothren acted as hostess, 
and Mrs. J. William Thompson presided 
at the punch bowl. 

The highly favorable review of Miss 
Faulkner’s recital in one of the local 
newspapers said, in part, that she is: 
“. . an exceptionally well-endowed 
young lady. “...the fortunate possessor 
of a dramatic soprano voice of very 
fine quality, of wide range, of ample 
power, and of much color. This is a 
Traubel or a Flagstad voice, and such 
a voice usually reaches its full bloom 
only when its owner is many years 
older than Miss Faulkner now is, so its 
present maturity is the more remark- 
able. 

“If she continues to make the sort of 
progress she has made in the two years 
since she sang here in a contest, she 
should have a very distinguished career 
ahead of her. Voices like hers are not 
common, and she is learning to use it 
with much effectiveness. 

“The National Association of Teach- 
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ers of Singing can indeed feel assured 
that it bestowed its Singer-of-the-Year 
title wisely in choosing Barbara Faulk- 
ner: she is already a winner, and her 
promise is still greater.” [Louis Nicho- 


las} 
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NEW JERSEY 

The annual dinner-meeting of the 
chapter was held on Saturday, June 
18th, at the Old Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, New Jersey. After a delicious 
catered dinner, our president, Dorothy 
Schneider, opened the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by Eleanor Eberhardt, secretary, 
and the treasurer’s report was given by 
Florence Kearney. New By-Laws, 
drawn up by Jean Ludman, were for- 
mally presented, discussed, and ap- 
proved. Bruce Campbell reported on the 
recent successful Annual Students’ 
Concert. It was further reported that 
two members attended the NATS Na- 
tional Convention, five attended work- 
shops, and three attended the Music 
Educators National Conference. 

Father Schwartz, chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented the 
following slate of officers for the next 
season: Dorothy Schneider, president; 
Bruce Campbell, vice-president; Sam- 
uel Peck, corresponding secretary; Ruth 
Boyer, recording secretary, and Flor- 
ence Kearny, treasurer. The slate was 
unanimously approved. 

A delightful musical program was 
presented by a trio of young artists, 
each one majoring in college in a field 
other than music: Jerry Sheitelman, 
pianist; Paul Silberman, violoncello; 
Judith Shapiro, violin. The meeting 
closed with the announcement that 
there would be a roll-call of chapter 
members at the first meeting in the 
Fall. [Walter N. Hewitt] * 
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NEW YORK 

The chapter held its final meeting of 
the season on May 10th, at the studio 
of Dolf Swing, president. The agenda 
included the discussion of activities, the 
election of officers and board members 
for the coming year. 

The officers elected for 1960-61 sea- 
son are as follows: Henry Pfohl, presi- 
dent; Harold Luckstone, vice-president; 
Lila LeeRoy, secretary; Edna Beatrice 
Bloom, treasurer; Homer Mowe, Violet 
Johnson, Beverly Peck Johnson; Ethel 
Orper, Dolf Swing, past president, ex- 
ecutive board members. After discus- 
sion of topics, dates, speakers, etc. for 
the next season, the meeting was ad- 
journed. [Lila LeeRoy] 


>< 


NORTH CENTRAL OHIO 

The second meeting of our new 
chapter was held in Merz Hall on the 
campus of the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio on Saturday afternoon, 
April 30. Dale Gilliland presided for 
the business portion of the meeting, 
during which By-Laws for the Chapter 
were read, discussed, revised where 
necessary, and adopted. 

Eve Richmond, acting as moderator, 
introduced in turn five members of a 
panel and a most stimulating symposi- 
um followed on the general topic of 
The Desirability of Singing. Dale Gilli- 
land discussed the growth and develop- 
ment of the student. Burton Garling- 
house spoke on the importance of care- 
fully selected repertoire. Robert Bowlus 
talked about singing as one of the hu- 
manities. Lee Shackson discussed the 
problem of selling singing to the masses. 
And Ellis Snyder considered some 
means io increase incentives for young 
people to study singing. Miss Rich- 
mond’s pupil, Donna Mitchell, soprano, 

[Please turn to page 31.] 
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1960-1961 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


HE DEADLINE and publication dates are listed below for one year in advance 
to make it possible to plan regional and chapter events with a view 
toward better Bulletin coverage. It would make good sense for you to mark 
your calendar now for the whole of the 1960-1961 season. Better still— 
set up your own warning date prior to the official published deadline. 


Issue 


VoLtuME XVII, No. 2 
VotumeE XVII, No. 3 
VotumeE XVII, No. 4 
VotumeE XVIII, No. 1 


Deadline 


OcTosBER 27, 1960 
JANUARY 11, 1961 
Aprit 10, 1961 

AuvcustT 28, 1961 


Publication Date 


DEcEMBER 1, 1960 
FEBRUARY 15, 1961 
May 15, 1961 
OcTOBER 2, 1961 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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A Fase: Once upon a time, in the castle 
of a kingdom by the sea, a young prince 
was taking a music lesson, as all good 
princes do. Following the instructions of 
his singing teacher he carefully inhaled, 
and out of his mouth came a SOLID GOLD 
PEAR! At this his singing teacher was both 
surprised and pleased, but more surprised 
than pleased. For what the singing teacher 
had instructed the prince to do, was to 
“Sing a golden pear-shaped tone”! 


* * * 


OU MAY DEDUCE from this fable the 

moral: Virtuous effort has its own 
rewards. However, I choose to feel that 
it is saying: “Every singing teacher 
should be certain that the student un- 
derstands the purpose and function of 
each vocal goal he is striving to achieve.” 
The prince apparently had never sung 
a “golden pear-shaped tone,” and it is 
questionable that he would have recog- 
nized one were he to do so. We teachers 
of singing too often ask our students to 
“make the tone rounder,” “open the 
throat,” “keep the vocal line,” or “get a 
better support,” and other stock phrases, 
without making certain the student un- 
derstands the procedure or the reason- 
ing behind such requests. 

Every profession tends to develop a 
specific vocabulary which better suits 
its own needs. Often the use of this 
special vocabulary tends to make com- 
munication difficult with others not in 
the profession. In our earliest contact 
with our students, it is wisest to use 
the language of everyday speech to de- 
fine our special vocabulary. The student 
can better cooperate if he is let in on 
the secret of why he is being asked to 
attempt to change his singing habits. 

To explain my thesis, let us examine 
one of the first requisites of good sing- 
ing—posture. Often when the word pos- 
ture is mentioned to a chorus or indi- 
vidual student, one sees them stiffen 
into an approximation of the “Queen’s 
Own Guard,” or a mannikin-like pose 
with the hands tightly clasped at the 
chest level, arms thrust out like a bump- 
er to fend off the audience. Good pos- 
ture for singing need not be restricted 
to the studio. The body comfortably 
erect, neck relaxed, chest comfortably 
high, shoulders back and down, feet 
slightly apart is correct for both the 
Stage and street. However, posture for 
singing, as well as providing t'e correct 
“holding of the instrument” tunes the 
body in preparation for performance. 
Posture is as important to the singer as 
to the athlete. The baseball player places 
his feet in the position which gives the 
greatest power to his swing, then is 
ready to swing on the next good pitch. 
The golfer is ready to make contact 
with the ball as his backswing is begun, 
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the archer is ready to let the arrow 
fly when the string is taut. In each case 
they must follow through. The batter 
and the golfer must swing once the mo- 
tion is begun. So, too, the singer must 
sing when he has the correct posture. 
Every student has experienced the re- 
sults of “trying to knock the cover off 
the ball,” the result usually being a 
clean miss. This is the result of too much 
tension, or, trying too hard. So, too, the 
singer when tensed “misses the ball.” 
One of the most successful statements 
for making the student aware of good 
posture, in a different sense, is from the 
pen of our William Vennard: “A stu- 
dent should practice before a mirror and 
keep asking himself ‘Would I pay money 
to look at that?’.”! Good posture is poise 
—not pose. 

The act of breathing consumes a great 
deal of time in early lessons. Why? 
Though many persons have shallow cos- 
tal breathing along with a lifting of the 
shoulders which has to be corrected to 
a deeper breathing, basically breathing 
for singing stems from breathing for ev- 
eryday living. If you place your hands 
above your hips it will be discovered 
that breathing is a continuous move- 
ment. It is difficult to find a certain 
point when we cease to inhale and begin 
to exhale, for the motion smoothly 
moves from one to the other without 
pause. Exercise may make the motion 
more vigorous, yet the same continuous 
action prevails. On those occasions when 
you returned home after a particularly 
tiring day and dropped into an easy 
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good breathing and attack of the tone, 
if we relate it to these acts which he has 
done hundreds of times? This action 
could also be compared to the conduc- 
tor’s downbeat. The preparatory upward 
motion of his arm, moving smoothly into 
the downward motion seems to say 
“breathe—sing.” Were the conductor to 
pause before the downward motion, the 
choristers’ throat muscles would uncon- 
sciously constrict to retain the breath. 
Most poor attacks are caused by a singer 
pausing between inhalation and phona- 
tion. 

At this point, I would like to urge 
the use of another term to describe the 
commencement of phonation. For there 
are students who must employ the mili- 
tary meaning of the word “attack.” It 
is a vicious term to describe such a deli- 
cate act as singing. Perhaps it might be 
well to describe the act of phonation as 
“meeting the tone, or vowel” in the man- 
ner that a tennis player “meets” the ball, 
rather than hitting the ball. This de- 
scription implies preparation both men- 
tally and physically. 

Other areas of vocal training which 
require constant attention are: [1] the 
achievement of a “vocal line,” “even- 
ness between registers” (or however you 
may refer to this), [2] the ability to 
equalize the differences between the 
vowels. In the introduction of these 
areas to my students, I use an over- 
simplified statement to explain their 
function in good singing: “THE ULTIMATE 
GOAL OF GOOD VOCAL TRAINING IS TO MAKE 
THE SINGING MORE ENJOYABLE FOR THE 
LISTENER AND TO MAKE IT EASIER FOR HIM 
TO LISTEN.” This statement can be easily 
understood by students if we compare 
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chair, then inhaled deeply with a sigh 
“ho-hum,” you did not breathe deeply, 
pause, and then phonate [sigh]. The in- 
halation moved directly into phonation 
and exhalation. The same thing happens 
when you suddenly meet an old friend 
and greet him with a surprised “Hello!” 
Could we not expect the neophyte singer 
to grasp more readily the principles of 


singing with speaking. In the act of 
speaking it is not unusual for most 
people to use pitches encompassing 
over an octave in range. If the speak- 
er were to emphasize the pitches, 
i.e., think the tone high and thin when 
he gave inflection to a word, and to 
make the sound of his voice heavy and 
muffled when dropping his voice, we 
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would find it extremely difficult to fol- 
low the meaning of his words. The ear 
is a very selective instrument. It tends 
to filter out sounds it does not wish to 
hear, and to concentrate solely on the 
sounds it expects to hear. If a person 
were to begin to speak in the voice of 
a basso, then occasionally switch to a 
falsetto the ear would be busy adjusting 
to the changes. This is tiring to the ear 
and results in lack of attention by the 
listener. So, too, the ear becomes tired 
listening to a singer who makes the 
various parts of his singing range con- 
trast sharply with each other. We do not 
make the vowels e[ay] and i[ee] thin, 
nasal or pinched in our speech, or the 
o[oh] and u[oo] extremely dark, muf- 
fled and heavy. Our speech moves from 
one vowel to another with a minimum 
change in the shape of the mouth. Were 
we to contrast in bold relief the differ- 
ences between the vowels in our speech, 
it would again be difficult to under- 
stand. As singers we constantly strive 
to sing the vowels giving each its indi- 
vidual sound, yet not accentuating the 
differences. Thus making it easier for 
the listener. 

Apparently many teachers of singing 
find the word “relax” an undesirable one 
to use. [See Mumbo-Jumbo in the Stu- 
dio by Gertrude Ehrhart, THE BuLLETIN, 
Dec. 1959.] To most people the word 
“relax” implies a negation of energy. I 
believe the opposite to be true. Think 
back, if you will, to those days when 
you felt “ on top of the world,” every- 
thing you did went beautifully. On 
those days, you really felt relaxed, and 
possessed an abundance of energy. Con- 
versely, on those days when we had 


little energy nothing seemed to progress 
according to plan; we seemed to require 
twice as much effort, and we easily be- 
came tense. These contrasts appear in 
singing and singers. The relaxed, seem- 
ingly effortless singing of a great per- 
former has this same abundance of en- 
ergy which makes it effortless. The 
singer who has tensions finds it difficult 
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to achieve the desired results. He re- 
quires much more effort to sing, for his 
energy is dissipated in misplaced effort. 
Our students can readily understand 
our requests to “relax” if they remem- 
ber: RELAXATION—=an abundance of 
energy; TENSION—misdirected [lack of 
proper] energy. 

In attempting to overcome the com- 
mon vocal faults, we to often rely upon 
pet phrases, expecting our ‘students to 
respond with complete comprehension. 
During a recent class in vocal pedagogy 
the discussion centered around a hypo- 
thetical student who had a great deal 
of tension in the tongue and extrinsic 
muscles of the throat and larynx. One 
girl had what seemed to be a most logi- 
cal solution for overcoming these faults. 
“T would tell him to relax his tongue, 
open his throat and sing a round, rich, 
full tone.” It was suggested that perhaps 
the imaginary student would not know 
if he was really opening his throat and 
singing with a round, rich tone. To which 
the girl replied, “Of course he would. I 
know when I am singing with an open 
throat and singing with a round, 
rich tone. I know exactly what I sound 
like when I sing.” You guessed it, this 
girl sang with a great deal of constric- 
tion in the mouth and throat. Instead of 
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asking the student to “open the throat 
—relax it” etc., we must give them the 
actual sensation of singing with the open 
throat. There are many devices which 
will enable the student to appreciate 
this feeling. One very successful means 
of doing this is found in having the stu- 
dent sing in the extreme lower notes of 
his range. In so doing, the larynx is usu- 
ally lowered, and instead of constricting 
tension, the tension is exerted to the 
sides of the neck away from the larynx. 
The use of falsetto, particularly by the 
male voice, will result in an effortless 
tone, and give the student the sensation 
of an open throat. Another simple device 
[which was introduced to me by Warren 
Wooldridge, University of Wisconsin] is 
very successful in releasing tongue and 
throat tensions. While the student is 
singing, have him drop his head forward 
so that the chin is about one inch from 
the clavicle. This effects a relaxing of 
the muscles usually involved in swal- 
lowing, and the student can feel the ac- 
tual relaxation of tension as he sings. 

It is not my intent to tell you how to 
teach. The suggestions cited can be add- 
ed to and improved upon by many mem- 
bers of NATS. Certain of these ideas 
have been given to persons attending 

[Please turn to page 24.] 
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MontTaNa STATE UNIVERSITY, MIs- 
SOULA, MONTANA; JULY 31-AUuGUST 5; 
JoHN Lester, Director; Grorce LEwIs, 
Co-Director; Marcaret Soupers En- 
RICO, reporting. 


Fe SKIES and warm weather greeted 
the registrants for the eighth North- 
west Regional Workshop sponsored by 
NATS on the Montana State University 
campus at Missoula, Montana. Teachers 
registering numbered seventy-five com- 
ing from Alabama, Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Minnesota, North Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and 
Montana. With his usual flair for or- 
ganization, Director John Lester, with 
the assistance of Regional Governor 
Melvin Geist and the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors Dagny Gustafson, Charles Ross 
and Margaret Enrico, assembled an out- 
standing faculty and kept the eager and 
receptive teachers busy from 8:00 a.m. 
until evening. On the faculty roster 
were William Vennard, Dale Gilliland, 
George Newton, John Lester, Melvin 
Geist and Luther A. Richman from the 
NATS membership. From the Montana 
State Universtiy faculty were Joseph 
Mussulman, Lloyd Oakland, Clyde E. 
Noble, Anna Y. Martin, Charles D. 
Parker, Lou Sirois, James Edmundson, 
and Horst Jarka. 

Activities were off to a good start with 
an informal reception, Sunday evening, 
July 31, held in the Faculty House on 
campus. Hosts for this event were Dean 
and Mrs. Luther A. Richman, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Lester, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Lewis. 

Promptly at 8:10 a.m. Monday morn- 
ing, August 1, John Lester called the 
group to order and introduced Luther 
A. Richman, Dean, College of Fine Arts, 
who happily greeted the group to Mon- 
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tana State University campus and made 
the group laugh with his felicitcus re- 
marks about the newspaper mis»rints 
in announcing the Workshep. Melvin 
Geist, Regional Governor, then took 
over with NATS Orientation, explain- 
ing our workshop program and its pur- 
poses. 

For two early morning sessions, Dale 
Gilliland discussed Voice in Class. He 
told us how it was handled at Ohio 
State University, and gave us many 
good and useful pointers on how to 
handle a voice class, using the group as 
a model class. 

Genial Bill Vennard expertly inter- 
preted the scientists’ language and 
amiably explained the laryngeal re- 
search which has been in progress dur- 
ing recent years. He was so interesting 
and entertaining, that the group re- 
quested an additional session when it 
was learned that Mr. Gilliland would 
have to leave early Friday, and there 
would be a free hour. 

Each morning at 9:00, for five days, 
George Newton of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana discussed the 
beginning student problems with the 
following subjects: When Should Pri- 
vate Lessons Begin?, Purposes of the 
First Exercises, Importance of Good 
Articulation, A Reasonable Expectation 
for Musical Growth, and a Wrap-Up— 
Questions and Answers. Demonstration 
was done with the aid of young stu- 
dents recruited from the High School 
Music Camp chorus in session currently 
with the Workshop. 

The 10:00 a.m. daily coffee break was 
appreciated by both the faculty and 
teachers. It gave us an opportunity for 
informal discussions and _ generally 
“blowing off steam” and it was amiably 
served by the music school personnel. 


Among the most popular of all work- 
shop programs, instructive and enter- 
taining alike, were the demonstration 
voice lessons conducted by William 
Vennard. Mr. Vennard’s unusual under- 
standing of human nature, his kindness 
and tact with the students, and his 
ability to bring out the best that was in 
them made them feel that they had ex- 
perienced the supreme thrills of their 
student lives. 

The eleven o’clock hour each day 
brought us the most diversified interest. 
On Monday we journeyed to the choral 
laboratory to witness a choral demon- 
stration conducted by Joseph Mussul- 
man. He was in the process of prepar- 
ing for the final concert of the High 
School Music Camp Chorus. His skill 
was clearly seen by the eager and alert 
expressions upon those young faces. 
One student volunteed, “When he isn’t 
working us hard, he is rolling us in the 
aisle.” 

One of the highlights of the workshop 
was the song recital sung by .Mary 
Moore, contralto of Great Falls, expert- 
ly assisted by Rudolph Wendt, pianist. 
Miss Moore sang O del mio dolce ardor, 
by Gluck; Una voce poco fa, by Rossini; 
the song cycle Kindertotenlieder, by 
Mahler; and closed her recital with 
Sleep Now and I Hear an Army, by 
Samuel Barber. Miss Moore’s beautiful 
voice and artistic interpretations thrilled 
everyone. Bravo, bravo, was heard 
through-out the recital hall. 

Another highlight of the workshop 





WORKSHOP PICTURES—top of page, left 
to right: Montana State University, Missoula; 
Tulane-Newcomb Uni., New Orleans, Louisiana; 
West Chester State College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania; Iowa State University, Ames. 
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vas a second song recital by John 
.ester’s student, Ron Bottcher, bari- 
me, assisted by Ursula Davis, pianist. 
ton had just won the Western Division 
of the Metropolitan Student Auditions. 
le sang a Brahms group including; Wie 
ist du meine Konigin, Botschaft, Der 
Gang zum Liebchen, and Meine Liebe 
st griin; a Schubert group including, 
Wohin, Die Post, Friihlingstrawm, and 
Der Atlas; and the Mozart aria from 
“Don Giovanni’—Madamina. Ron 
showed ‘unusual maturity for a young 
man of only twenty years, with an un- 
usual voice and outstanding training. 

Dale Gilliland gave inspiring demon- 
strations at 1:00 P.M. each day on 
Coaching Young Singers. He chose 
students who had had some training 
and were prepared to sing two songs. 
His approach was interesting and 
unique in that he coaxed the student 
into interpretation of song through the 
meaning of the text of the song and 
word emphasis. All of the students who 
had the privilege of working with Mr. 
Gilliland felt they had gained from the 
experience. It should be noted here that 
the students used by both Mr. Vennard 
aid Mr. Gilliland came from the classes 
o| Charles Ross, Dagny Gustafson, 
Margaret Enrico, Virginia Wilks, and 
S ster Claudia. 

Unity in diversity certainly describes 
tle scope of technical lectures presented 
b: the faculty of Montana State Uni- 
versity. Clyde Noble discussed the 
P vysiological Aspects of Sight Reading, 
Aina Martin discussed Physiological 
aid Psychological Components of Stage 
F ight, Charles D. Parker discussed 
V vice Pathology, and John Lester, sup- 
pcrted by James S. Edmundson and 
Horst Jarka, discussed Vowel Modifica- 
tin in Italian, French and German. 
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You missed half of your life if you 
missed Lou Sirois’ discussion on Pho- 
netics. He was so subtle and clever that 
everyone enjoyed him thoroughly. In 
very amusing form, we all realized we 
were going to have to change our en- 
tire concept of word production during 
the coming decade. 

Lloyd Oakland, Dean of Music Edu- 
cation, Montana State University, and 
an outstanding choral director of the 
West showed us the different types of 
choral tone necessary for different types 
of songs. And, to top it, a NATS Chorus 
was organized and rehearsed each day 
from 4:00 to 5:00 P.M. Unfortunately, 
the performance of the NATS Chorus 
had to be canceled but it was a grand 
experience while it lasted. 

Our evenings were full too. Monday 
evening we heard an hilarious per- 
formance of “Of Thee I Sing” by the 
Montana State University Summer 
Opera Workshop. Because several of 
the regular cast had been pressed into 
service to fight the raging farest fires 
in western Montana, several faculty 
members of the school of music were 
recruited to “read” the missing parts. 
Dean Luther A. Richman stole the show 
with his comedy part. Director John 
Lester is to be congratulated upon the 
splendid results in spite of the handi- 
caps he encountered. The audience had 
as good a time as the cast. 

Tuesday evening the NATS Regional 
Student Auditions were held. Heard in 
the required repertoire were Kathryn 
Bohrer, 19 year old student of Sister 
Claudia, Marylhurst College, Maryl- 
hurst, Oregon; Mrs. Mary Lou Daugh- 
erty, 22 year old student of Margaret S. 
Enrico, Billings, Montana; Tom Crystal, 
17 year old student of Virginia Wilks, 
Billings, Montana; Gwendolyn Tyler, 18 
year old student of Earl Dahlstrom, 
Moore, Montana, and Dick Noble, 21 
year old student of Dagny Gustafson, 





Portland, Oregon. Dale Gilliland, Wil- 
liam Vennard and George Newton acted 
as judges and gave the students very 
fine and instructive comments. 

Wednesday, the-prayed-for rains 
came to squelch the forest fires and les- 
sen the danger of new outbreaks in the 
forest. Therefore we were able to hold 
the usual picnic. We journeyed to Rat- 
tlesnake Canyon [don’t be alarmed—it 
is just a name], ate fried chicken, sang 
camp songs and enjoyed the informality 
of the occasion. 

Highlights in the History of Vocal 
Literature presented by Melvin H. Geist 
and our final session with Bill Vennard 
on Laryngeal Research closed the for- 
mal sessions of the Workshop. Com- 
ments from the participants of the 
workshop were: “Best workshop I ever 
attended,” “Finest student singing I 
have heard during a workshop,” “I came 
because the emphasis was upon the 
young singer,” “The program was well 
arranged with no repetition; it covered 
so many aspects of teaching singing.” 
All concurred in a heartily vote of 
thanks and appreciation to Director 
John Lester and his assistants for giving 
us a workshop which was tremendously 
instructive and very entertaining. We 
had a good time. 

=x 


TULANE-NEWCOMB UNIVERSITY, NEw 
OrLEANS, LOUISIANA; JULY 31-AuGUST 
5; G. FrepertcK Hotter, Director; 
Preccy Hou.er and Frep HOLuter, report- 


ing. 


The air-conditioned class rooms and 
dormitories of Tulane University, as 
well as the glamor of New Orleans, 
added to the pleasure of those attend- 
ing. G. Frederick Holler, the Workshop 
Director, assembled a notable group of 
talented performers and teachers. 

Dr. Isaac Van Grove thoroughly and 
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dramatically demonstrated his exqui- 
sitely detailed method of achieving the 
ultimate in singing. His coaching of 
several fine young singers demonstrated 
that in popular ballad, opera or song, 
the ultimate goal is achieved by fully 
expressing the intrinsic truth of the 
words and music. To readily achieve 
this, all semblance of fear must be re- 
moved. But this master teacher did 
more than this; the great truths of life, 
as well as music, were simply but effec- 
tively revealed to us in the course of 
his seven sessions. The future of music 
in our country was discussed; he in- 
sisted that we must eventually have 
federal music subsidies to survive. The 
great humanity of the man, as well as 
his musical genius, was apparent to all 
of us, and we felt that the workshop 
would have been a great success if we 
had heard only him. 


But there was more vocal truth re- 
vealed to us in the teaching of William 
Miller, from the University of Illinois. 
Ably demonstrating his theories of 
natural and easy vocal production, he 
gave everyone the opportunity to evalu- 
ate their own teaching methods. As in 
the sessions last year, many people 
served as guinea pigs, endeavoring to 
understand more fully his simple meth- 
od of singing and teaching. Here, in- 
deed, were great vocal truths revealed 
and demonstrated. 

Ralph Errolle, Director of the Opera 
Arts Association of Atlanta, was the 
third master teacher to present his ideas 
on vocal pedagogy. The theories and 
practice of these three teachers were 
remarkably similar—the work of each 
seemed to complement that of the other 
two. Mr. Errolle, with the experience 
of hundreds of operatic performances, 
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PRESIDENT WISE REPORTS ON MIDYEAR AUDIT 


The following report as of June 1, 1960 has been received from the 


We, the undersigned, certify that we have completed the midyear 
audit of the books of NATS Treasurer, Rospert E. Bow.us, and have 
found the books in good order, as follows: 
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I wish to thank Mr. Bowlus, Treasurer, for punctuality and efficiency, 
and Mr. Gilliland and Mr. Shackson for performing the audit. 
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[47 roles at the Met] was able to com- 
bine performance knowledge’ with 
teaching experience to give us a stimu- 
lating conception of vocal production. 
He emphasized respiration, phonation, 
articulation and projection. 

An innovation in workshop curricula 
were the two sessions of Russian dic- 
tion, presented by Father C. J. Mc- 
Naspy, head of the music department 
at Loyola University. 

An extremely provocative panel on 
Adjudication Standards was chaired by 
Fred Holler. Moisa Bulboaca, Leonard 
Stocker and Forrest West made up the 
panel. In addition to the two regular 
sessions, they formed a committee 
which met several times to investigate 
the subject further. Vigorous generel 
discussions were held on the subject of 
Student Auditions, and valuable sug- 
gestions were made. 

Three major concerts were given in 
as many evenings. On Monday, L.S.U. 
voice teachers Earl Redding and Dallas 
Draper presented two graduate students 
in a brief recital. The major work of 
the evening was the difficult Serenade 
for Tenor and French Horn by Britten. 
This was superbly done, with the ex- 
tremely high tenor part being warmly 
and easily sung by Dallas Draper. 

The first part of the program on 
Tuesday was presented by students of 
Charles McCool, Jr., from Jackson, 
Miss. They sang a varied program of 
songs, highlighted by Purcell’s Saul, and 
the Witch of Endor. The second part 
consited of a new chamber opera, The 
Whistler, composed by Dr. William 
Presser of Mississippi Southern Univer- 
sity and produced by Leonard Stocker, 
Lt. Gov. of Mississippi. 

The master coach and opera director, 
Isaac Van Grove, served in a_ third 
capacity on Thursday, when he accom- 
panied Ralph Errolle and Peggy Holler. 
Mr. Errolle aptly demonstrated his vocal 
theories in a varied program of French 
and contemporary songs, but the climax 
of his singing came with the dramatic 
death scene from Otello. Only one who 
has produced correctly throughout a 
long and busy life of opera and concert 
singing, as ‘well as teaching, can still 
make the glorious vocal sounds that he 
made. That he is a consummate acto! 
and artist was not entirely unexpected. 
but to hear this voice used superbly in 
so many different moods and styles was 
indeed a revelation. Peggy Holler d's- 
played an ample voice, capable of much 
variety and nuance in the Schuman, 
Frauenlieben und Leben. She is a young 
artist with great imagination, impecca- 
ble style, and musicianship which bord- 
ers on perfection. We predict for he ¢ 
highly successful singing career. 
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Nearly all of those attending the 
\vorkshop took advantage of the boat- 
1ide on the Mississippi as the guests of 
the city of New Orleans. The fine food 
evailable in many famous restaurants 
end the historic atmosphere added to 
tne success of this workshop. 

Here are the names of those attending 
so that you may easily match up faces 
znd names in the Tulane Workshop 
picture: 


Front Row-—left to right: Peggy Holler, Ralph 
trrolle, Fred Holler, Issac Van Grove, J. Forrest 
\vest, Moisa Bulboaca, William Miller, Leonard 
S ocker. 

SECOND Row—left to right: Sannie A. O’Connor, 
kathleen M. Woolsey, Helen Lyon, Wesley Brad- 
burn, Adelaide Bradburn, Marvyl von Loewe, Alice 
telen Bragg, Geraldine Anne Tertes, Billie Jean 
farron, Linda C. White. 

Tuirp Row—left to right: Virginia Waner, Mrs. 
liarold) Sanford, Martha Tye McKie, Earle L. 
\hittington, Margaret M. Whittington, Estelle 
Sinders, Joan W. Van Grove, Lee Shackson, S. 
Charles Williamson, Cathy Blanchard. 


The following people were not present 
at the time the picture was taken: 


Dallas Draper, Charles McCool, Jr., Mrs. Wil- 
lium Miller, Ronald Neil, Mrs. E. A. Walker, 
Fiizabeth Gallaher, Archie Milton, Mervin Wallace, 
Gladys Hill. 

Soe 


West CHESTER STATE COLLEGE, WEST 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA; AuGusT 14-19; 
Dat W. Cox, Director; JANE SHEPPARD, 
Co-Director; MApDELIENE BARTEL, re- 
porting. 


Another “Singing Workshop” at State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
will be long remembered by the fifty- 
five who.attended, representing eleven 
states. The workshop was under the 
excellent direction of Dail Cox, who 
planned the working schedules with the 
assistance of charming Jane Shepperd, 
Assistant Professor of Music at the Col- 
lege, and Dr. John H. Duddy of the 
Voice Department of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. 

Our first activity was a reception, at 
which we met our faculty and were 
served delightful refreshments by sev- 
eral students attending summer school. 
Exch morning we met with Mrs. Esther 
Cvulange, an expert on French and 
German Song Repertoire, from Towson 
Teachers College, Baltimore, 
Miryland. Mrs. Coulange endeared her- 
se f to all present. Her demonstration 
lessons were informal but informative. 
Sle had intelligent students to work 
with. They responded to her every wish 
or suggestion. She stresses musician- 
sh p, and we watched the young singers 
“uifold” as she brought to them a 
de:per understanding of the text, the 


music, the interpretation, and the im- 


po tance of communication. This early 
se: sion put us all in the mood for a full 
da of mental development. 

William Vennard, Head of the Voice 


‘Denartment at the University of South- 
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School of F 


ern California, and Vice-President of 
NATS, was outstanding in his lectures 
on the principles of voice and in demon- 
strating his ideas with both beginning 
and advanced students. His vocal 
knowledge is so extensive and his ability 
to impart that knowledge to his listen- 
ers so great that his lectures were at- 
tended by a capacity audience each day. 
He made all present aware of the vast 
regions yet to be explored in singing 
and caused each of us to want to be a 
part of that great exploring expedition. 
In fact, with two hours free on one eve- 
ning, he was asked to give us more. He 
was most gracious and willing to give of 
himself and to share his knowledge with 
us. All felt we had gained much from 
this learned teacher. 

Mrs. Katz, instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Arts at 
Temple University, lectured on the use 
of phonetics and its relation to singing. 
This was a most informative lecture but 
as a subject to be studied, it requires 
much more time than was given to Mrs. 
Katz. She simplified the subject and 
condensed it well in the hour allotted 
her. 

Dr. Edward Horn, Chairman of the 
Commission on the Liturgy and Hymnal 
of the Lutheran Church, gave one lec- 
ture on speech rhythms, explaining the 
changes made by the Commission, in 
the Church Music Ritual. This was a 
most interesting discussion, and we 
learned much of Lutheran church mu- 
sic from the beginning to the present re- 
vised hymnal. 

Another lecture, given by Peter 
Trump, recently returned to the U‘S. 
after several years of opera in Europe, 
was most interesting. He showed us 
pictures of opera scenes and explained 
the new lighting and scenery techniques 
used in producing operas in Europe to- 
day. He has recently established a com- 
plete American Music-Drama Reper- 
tory Theatre with headquarters at 
Merion Station, Pa. He is developing a 
model plant to demonstrate and encour- 
age what we can do here. I am sure Mr. 
Trump would be most happy to send his 
brochure, explaining this new under- 
taking, to anyone who asks for it. 

Another highpoint in the program was 
the recital-lecture given by Cantor Kurt 
Silberman from the Jewish Community 
Center, Norristown [Pennsylvania], 
who returned from Israel just a few days 
before the Workshop. He demonstrated 
the development of Jewish music from 
Biblical times to the present. We 
learned many things about this de- 
velopment, not only through words but 
through the singing of beautiful music 
by one who sings with the joy of singing 

[Please turn the page.] 
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and who moved this listener to tears. 
His songs, his voice, and his ability to 
communicate will be remembered by all 
who heard him. 

Did I say this was a Singing Work- 
shop? Perhaps I had best explain. Grace 
was sung at each meal and this singing 
was truly one of thankfulness. The 
summer school students, eating across 
the dining room and talking as loud as 
possible, stopped in dead silence as the 
teachers sang the Doxology. This was 
very revealing to me. I wonder how 
many others had the same reaction I 
experienced. 

Because of a death in Dr. Duddy’s 
family, he was unable to carry on the 
chorus singing of those attending the 
Workshop. Dr. Arthur Jones, Director 
of Choral Activities at West Chester 
and a member of the Voice Faculty, 
filled the gap, and we had a most in- 
spiring singing session. We sight read 
new music, reviewed oratorios, old and 
new that some of us had not sung in 
years. It was truly a singing experience. 
This reviewer, with not a second to 
think about it, sang the solo “Ye Now 
Are Sorrowful” from Brahms Requiem 
with the Teachers Chorus. This teacher 
had cold chills when she sat down and 
realized she had been on her feet sing- 
ing. Would you call this receiving a real 


inspiration? 
Another session was given by the 
teachers themselves. All impromptu, 


Jean Ludman sang a group by Purcell, 
Mrs. Coulange gave us two groups of 
French songs, Miss Green sang a group, 
and David Latto sang a group. Accom- 
paniments were sight-read by Jean 
Ludman, Patricia Brown, and Made- 
liene Bartell. Mrs. Coulange accom- 
panied one of the student singers. We 
all enjoyed this recreation with music. 

We had time each day for rest, shop- 
ping, or sight-seeing. A trip was made 
to Valley Forge one afternoon and at 
another time we visited the new Music 
Building at the College. 

Dr. Arnold Fletcher, Professor of 
Music Education at West Chester, lec- 
tured on the principles of acoustics as 
they apply to singing. Not only the 
teachers attended but also a class from 
the regular summer school session at- 
tended and took notes. This lecture was 
given in such a manner that those who 


attended understood acoustics better. 

Now for Dr. Bair’s contribution to 
this workshop. He explained his theories 
on the presentation of opera for the 
young singer in such a way that this re- 
viewer believes that every workshop 
should have the privilege of seeing this 
man work and watching how he de- 
velops confidence in young singers. 
Each evening we watched Dr. Bair work 
with these young singers, staging 
Bastien and Bastienne by Mozart; The 
Telephone—Menotti; scenes from Cava- 
leria Rusticana, La Traviata, Martha, 
and The Marriage of Figaro. On Thurs- 
day night when the final work was given 
before the public, I, for one, was proud 
to be a member of NATS and to have 
had the privilege of seeing and hearing 
these young singers perform. | 

All these young singers were out- 
standing and of professional calibre. 
They do credit to their teachers. How- 
ever, I believe it was due to Dr. Bair’s 
ability to understand these singers, his 
faith in their ability, his kindness in his 
criticisms, and his great stature as a 
man knowing his subject and being will- 
ing to share his knowledge with others, 
in a humble but inspiring way. So 
much for Dr. Bair as a stage director, 
impressario, teacher and lecturer. 

His lectures “American Arts at the 
Crossroads” should be read by every 
NATS member and I hope THE But- 
LETIN will avail itself of these lectures. 
We at West Chester feel it should be 
published for all to read. 

Dr. Bair’s first lecture dealt with the 
problem of the decline of living arts 
practice in America due to our people’s 
growing dependence upon mechanistic- 
schematic systems, motivated more by 
impersonal policies related to the or- 
ganization symbol. than by personal 
principles based upon “man’s natural 
affection for all things living.” He dis- 
cussed the displacement of the home- 
based vocational artist, director, and 
entrepreneur by the avocational talent, 
the part-time leader, the expert con- 
sultant, the imported artist, and the 
packaged product from distant centers 
of live and mechanical arts media pro- 
duction; contrasting this contemporary 
arts situation with the era of live arts 
production which existed in this coun- 
try prior to the advent of the audio- 








- + + practical and filled with valuable 
suggestions for singers and teachers."' 

—H. R. WILSON, 
Chairman Dept. of Music, Columbia Univ. 
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visual medium, as it still exists in those 
European countries where the living 
arts, at all levels, are supported by 
government funds. 

The second lecture pointed up: Items 
of similarity which exist between the 
education-arts administration programs 
of the European states and our own 
public education administration pro- 
grams; the fact that our burgeoning 
economy has not resulted in a flowering 
of the arts at all levels; but the peoples 
of the world we wish to hold and bring 
into the democratic fold are beginning 
to look askance at any nation or political 
system which can provide only an 
abundance of things and neglects those 
institutions which hold forth a meaning- 
ful life to all its people; that this is a 
matter of grave concern to governments 
as well as our education-arts leader- 
ship; that the search is now on for a 
core education-arts administration pro- 
gram model that will make our way of 
life completely exemplary in the eyes 
of the world, but will restore the 
scholars devoted to depth of learning 
and the serious artist to their rightful 
position as the true progenitors and 
guardians of our nation’s culture. 

In summing up one person’s reaction 
to this Workshop, I found a spirit of 
friendliness, a mutual esteem of all 
present, a willingness of all present ‘o 
be guinea pigs if called upon, a great 
desire to learn, a deep understanding of 
problems we all meet in our teachirg 
everyday, a humility with which our 
faculty presented their subjects, a decp 
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nterest in our problems, and a close 
‘ooperation of all involved in making 
he Workshop a success. Truly the 
Doxology was sung from the _ heart 
‘vhen we sang “Praise God from whom 
ill blessings flow.” 

Here are the names of those attend- 
ng so that you may easily identify your 
cquaintances of this memorable sum- 
iner experience: 


Front Row—left to right: Mary Powers, Ida 
t.reen, Jane Sheppard, Clifford Bair, Esther Cou 
inge, William Vennard, Dail Cox, Josephine Lott, 
ouise Pettitt. 

Seconp Row-—left to right: Marilyn Holt, Sara 
ech, Ruth Oliver, Dorothy Russell. 

Puirp Row—left to right: Dorotha Grim, Lucille 
ingler, Kay Leach, Patricia’ Brown, Madeliene 
artell, Glory Perethian, Grace Wilson, Nancy 
obel. 

Fourth Row-—left to right: Margaret Colliver, 
eggy Russell, Ward Abusamra, William Getz, 
‘an Sherman, Sue Henry, William Laing, Douglas 
leterson, Emily Wilder. 

Firth Row—/left to right: Jack MacFadyen, Leon 
auley, Roger Leach, Hazel Masiello, Carolyn 
arker, Grace Johnston, Larry Weaver, Everett 
}ngstrom, Rachel Osipoff. 


The following were not present at the 


time the picture was taken: 


John H. Duddy, Jean Eggeston, Helen Gassen, 


liven Ley, Dorothy Shaw Russell, Miriam Gott- 
Leb, Jean Ludman, Marcia Peck, Samuel Peck, 
!dward Price, Earl Miller, Arnold Fletcher, Edward 
. Horn, Mrs. Katz, Cantor Kurt Silberman, Peter 


rump, Arthur E. Jones. 


oe 


Iowa STATE UNIVERSITY, AMEs, Iowa; 
AucGust 21-26; RicHarp Koupat, Direc- 
tor; Rosert McCowen and ToLsBERT 
MacRag, Co-Directors. 


Iowa’s first NATS Workshop met with 
greatest friendliness and a spirit of real 
communication on the campus of Iowa 
State University. The Workshop 
emphasized communication-between 
teacher and teacher, teacher and stu- 
dent, and performer and listener. 

The Workshop opened informally on 
Sunday evening with a short recital by 
Dr. James Wood, baritone, Head of the 
Music Department at Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa, and was followed 
by a reception for the faculty, members 
o the Workshop and guests. This was 
tie first of the series of evening pro- 
grams enjoyed by the workshoppers. 
Mionday evening featured soprano 
Edith Sedrel LeCocq, Professor of 
\oice at Central College, Pella, Iowa. 
onizetti’s one act comic opera Rita was 
‘esented on Tuesday evening by Pro- 
ssor Wade Raridon and students of 
orningside College Department of 
usic. Harry Morrison, baritone, of the 
niversity of Missouri voice faculty 
‘esented a recital on Thursday eve- 


— 


See 


~~ th 


ng. 

The Workshop opened formally with a 
elcome by Dr. Alvin R. Edgar, Head, 
2partment of Music, Iowa State Uni- 
‘rsity. NATS President B. Fred Wise 
ive a daily lecture on Vocal Pedagogy 
his illuminating and thought-provok- 
g style. During his lectures, he was 


— —?D KH a 
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their feet! 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


The Wexford Carol 


SOLO SETTING 


John Edmunds 


An inspired and thrilling setting of a great carol. Wonderful 
for recital and concert—this carol set in a secular manner builds 
to an unprecedented climax that will bring your audience to 


Introduced from manuscript last year at the NATS conven- 
tion in Cincinnati and brought forth salvos of applause. 

We urge every singer and teacher interested in good new music 
to become familiar with this song. 


Send for this and other fine songs—ON APPROVAL. 
R. D. ROW MUSIC COMPANY 


Boston 15, Mass. 


Medium Voice 


353 Newbury St. 








most gracious in answering questions 
and promoted lively discussions. It was 
characteristic of the workshop faculty 
to stimulate questions and discussions 
throughout their sessions and the Work- 
shop. 

In the area of Oratorio and Sacred 
Song-Study and Performance, Harold 
Haugh, Professor of Voice, University 
of Michigan, presented the background 
and development of oratorio style and 
performance in his first lecture. In suc- 
ceeding sessions Mr. Haugh demon- 
strated performance style and _ inter- 
pretation with recitatives and arias of 
the traditional oratorio repertoire. He 
also reviewed and analyzed a _ repre- 
sentative list of sacred solos and can- 
tatas. 

William Vennard, Head of the Voice 
Department, University of Southern 
California, and Vice-President of 
NATS, was captivating in his sessions 
with demonstration lessons and by his 
extensive knowledge of vocal science. 
His lucid explanations of the vocal 
mechanism gave attendees increased 
knowledge and broader understanding 
of this area of voice teaching. 

Workshop members received specific 
instruction in choral techniques from 
Robert McCowen, ISU. His dynamic 
personality and direct approach to the 
problems established clear channels of 
communication. In his sessions, as in 
those of Dr. James Wood, Morningside 
College, the workshoppers had the op- 
portunity to sing and become acquainted 
with unfamiliar choral music. Professor 
Dale Ganz, University of Nebraska, 
dealt with proble:ns of organization in 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


a session devoted to men’s glee clubs. 
Phonetics and the speaking voice were 
brought under study in rapid-fire lec- 
tures by Prof. Ralph L. Towne, ISU. 
The work was confined to the phonetic 
sounds and symbols used in English. 

Fundamental information and simple 
experiments in Acoustics were given by 
Dr. Daniel Zaffarano, ISU. The mem- 
bers were intrigued by an oscilloscope, 
and one session was extended to pro- 
vide an opportunity to test individual 
abilities to sing a pure sound wave on 
the device. 

Several short films were viewed and 
received with enthusiasm. The Henry 
Strauss film, More Than Words, and 
three on Language and Linguistics by 
Dr. Henry Lee Smith of Buffalo Uni- 
versity succeeded not only in entertain- 
ing but also in yielding enlightening 
information in their areas. 

On the lighter side was an informal 
talk by Professor Herald Stark, Head 
of the Voice Department at the State 
University of Iowa. Professor Stark dis- 
cussed his recent European trip and the 
music heard in various centers abroad. 

A social highlight was the picnic din- 
ner served family-style at insect-free 
Inis Grove Park. Topping the gastro- 
nomical efforts of the local committee 
was the spontaneous entertainment pro- 
vided by faculty members Wise and 
Haugh. 

In their free time, workshop members 
made good use of the very ample music 
exhibits so generously provided by a 
number of music publishers. -Especially 
gratifying, too, was the high percentage 

[Please turn to page 25.] 
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New 
Juttitutional 
Bulletin 
Subscribers since 
January 1960 


ALABAMA: Alabama A. & M. College, 


Normal 
ALASKA: Public Schools, Anchorage 


FLORIDA: University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 


ILLINOIS: Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington; Rockford College, Rock- 
ford 


INDIANA: Marion College, Marion 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans Baptist Theo- 


logical Seminary, New Orleans 


MARYLAND: 
College Park 


University of Maryland, 


MASSACHUSETTS: Pine Manor Junior 
College, Wellesley 


MICHIGAN: Detroit Bible Institute, De- 
troit 


MINNESOTA: Macalester College, St. Paul; 
St. Olaf College, Northfield 


MISSISSIPPI: Millsaps College, Jackson 

NEBRASKA: Public Schools, Lincoln 

NEW YORK: Baptist Bible Seminary, 
Johnson City; New York Public Library, 


New York; Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili 


OHIO: University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater 


PENNSYLVANIA: Westminster College, 
New Wilmington 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Augustana College, 


Sioux Falls; Sioux Falls College, Sioux 


Falls 


VIRGINIA: Eastern Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg 


TEXAS: Midwestern University, Wichita 
Falls. 


As of September 1, 40 new individual sub- 
scribers had been added to the list since 
January Ist, in addition to the above 
libraries. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE .... ° 


[Continued from page 1.] 


teen years ago. And as we think of 
our students let us also think of our- 
selves—let us broaden our own de- 
velopment, stimulate our own intel- 
lectual pursuits, and associate our- 
selves with the best thinking of our 
contemporaries in the field of science, 
language and art. 

I would be remiss if I failed to give 
heartfelt thanks personally and for 
all the members of NATS to the Fa- 
culty of AIVP. These members have 
given hours and days of their time, 
given of their money, and of their ex- 
perience and wisdom in the setting 
up of the Fellowship program—So, 
our thanks to you, Dale V. Gilliland, 
Melvin Geist, John Toms, Berton 
Coffin, George Cox, Victor A. Fields, 
Helen Hosmer, Radiana Razmor, and 
Grace Leslie [resigned]. 





Fulbright rewards 











About 900 Fulbright scholarships for 
graduate study or pre-doctoral research 
in 30 different countries will be avail- 
able for the 1961-62 academic year. 
This includes advanced study for sing- 
ers. 

In addition to the Fulbright Awards, 
scholarships for study in Latin America 
under the Inter-American Cultural 
Convention are also offered for 1961-62. 

Applications for both the Fulbright 
and the IACC Awards will be available 
on May 20, according to the announce- 
ment made by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education as The Bulletin goes 
to press. IIE administers both of these 
student programs for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. The Fulbright scholar- 
ships cover travel, tuition, books and 
maintenance for one academic year. 


General eligibility requirements for 
both categories of awards are: [1] U.S. 
citizenship at time of application, [2] a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, [3] 
knowledge of the language of the host 
country sufficient to carry out the pro- 
posed study project and to communi- 
cate with the people of the country, and 
[4] good health. A good academic re- 
cord and demonstrated capacity for in- 
dependent study are also necessary. 
Preference is given to applicants under 
35 years of age who have not previously 
lived or studied abroad. 

Applicants will be required to submit 
a plan of proposed study that can be 
carried out profitably within the year 
abroad. Those who plan to take de- 
pendents may be asked to submit a 
statement of their financial ability to 
provide for their round-trip transpor- 
tation and maintenance. 

Applications for Fulbright and IACC 
scholarships for 1961-62 will be ac- 
cepted until November 1, 1960. Re- 
quests for applications must be post- 
marked before October 15. Interested 
students who now are enrolled at a 
college or university should consult 
their campus Fulbright advisers fon 
more detailed information. Others may 
write to the Information and Counsel- 
ing Division, Institute of International 
Education, One East 67th St., New York 
21, N. Y., or any of the IIE Regional 
Offices: [a] 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois; [b] 1605 Pennsylvania 
St., Denver 3, Colorado; [c] Texas Natl 
Bank Bldg., Houston 2, Texas; [d] 1530 
P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; 01 
[e] 291 Geary St. San Francisco 2 
California.tt 





ore 


[Continued from page 17.] 


the NATS Workshops by Burton Gar- 
linghouse, Victor A. Fields, William 
Vennard and others. Nor has this been 
an attempt to discuss all problems one 
meets in the studio. Rather, I have 
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wished to encourage each of us to strive 
to find new and more effective means 
of giving each student clearer insight 
into the aims of good vocal practice. 
Wherever possible, the student should 
be led to experience the actual sensation 
described. With continued practice and 
the development of a “sensation mem- 
ory” he will make these sensations his 
habits in singing. 

The study and teaching of singing pre- 
sents a challenge equalled by few areas 
of study. While science has enabled man 
to harness the mighty rivers, split the 
atom and to conquer many diseases, the 
study of singing is discipline in one area 
man has not yet learned to control— 
one’s own self!tt 


1. William Vennard, Singing the Mechanism 
and the Technic, Los Angeles, 1957. 





WORKSHOPS ..... 


[Continued from page 23.] 


of attendants who were not members 
of NATS. 

The following list of names will 
identify those in the picture: 


First Row—left to right: Richard Koupal, Leona 


Burton-Smith, Dorothy Zehr, Mary Ellen McBride, 
Harold Haugh, B. Fred Wise, William Vennard, 
Robert La Pella, Warren Simpkins. 

Seconp Row-—left to right: Sister Maris Stella, 
).S.F., Mildred G. Slocum, Mrs. Harold Haugh, 
Pearl Wormhoudt, Mrs. Guy Beard, Marcella Oja, 
Ines M. famison, Donovan Dixon, Sister Mary 
Patricia, O.S.F. 

Tuirp Row—left to right: Sister Mary Marmion, 
O.S.F., Sister Mary Arnold, O.S.F., Sister Marie 
\quinas, S.P., Sister Marie Brendan, S.P., William 
‘. Phillips, Sister Agnes Isabel, S.P., Lenore Schmidt, 
Sylpha Snook, Edith LeCocq, Oliver Mogck. 


FourtH Row—left to right: John Muschick, David 
Lammers, Sister Mary Aidan, O.S.F., Sister Colette 
Marie, O.S.F., Albert Gay, Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.F., 
Nelson E. Crow, Melvin  Hakola, Roland Hegg, 
tobert McCowen, Frank Summerside. 

The following people were absent at 


the time the picture was taken: 
Tolbert MacRae, Mary K. Wiener, Wendell D. 


suckley, Vern Miller, James Wood, Harry Morri- 
yn, Herald Stark.g2 





MAHON ..... 


[Continued from page 9.] 


#8 the idea that it is breath which starts 
the vocal cords vibrating instead of im- 
pulse. They blew on the cords of a 
corpse and the cords vibrated. In the 
latest German experiment, a dog’s lungs 
end expiration muscles were paralyzed. 
“hen the part of the brain controlling 
tne voice box was electrically stimu- 
lated and the cords vibrated. 

Visual science being much easier than 
l stening science, more has been done 
i. this field and much of it detrimental 
t» the singer. A doctor most often cannot 
s2e what is wrong. The larynx can’t be 
tiken out and looked at. It can only be 
teard. A famous tenor’s larynx was 
cissected after death. Nothing excep- 
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tional could be found—except many 
scars from sinus trouble. 

Anthropological studies indicate that 
the larynx developed first as a singing 
instrument, and that singing is man’s 
most natural form of expression. Speech 
was a later invention or evolution be- 
cause when the larynx is used in its en- 
tirety it cannot produce a spoken tone— 
only a singing tone. The brain center of 
singing and speech is different and hav- 
ing to bring the spoken word and tone 
together is the source of trouble in 
interpretation. 

Professor Husler’s contention that one 
can only analyze what is wrong with a 
voice by hearing it is tied up with his 
belief that the voice mechanism is only 
in use when it is moving. Therefore, he 
does not start with posture, which to him 
is a passive or inactive thing. The voice 
is an elastic, pliant, moving structure, 
made up of many muscles. These are 
used for other things too, but the 
mechanism hook-up is different, such 
as in coughing, laughing, swallowing, etc. 
As most teachers know, the problem is 
to get the right balance of all vocal 
mechanisms. All the many parts must 
work perfectly. 

Forcing happens when muscles are too 
weak or undeveloped for a dramatic tone 
or some other need. In this case certain 
muscles either try to work too hard, 
or other muscles enter the picture to 
substitute for them. The most usual form 
of forcing is to use the breath to drive 
the tone. 

The singing teacher’s job is to wake 
up weak muscles. If the top tones are 
missing, part of the voice is in a bad 
condition. Every muscle, according to 
how it works, gives a different tone 
which we can be trained to hear. It is the 
physiological law of singing that all 
parts of the vocal mechanism’ must be 
used if the voice is to develop and stay 
in a healthy condition. Singing nothing 
but Bach would use only part of the 
voice and soon a voice with little vibrato 
would develop. One would lose all sub- 
tleties in the voice by singing nothing 
but Wagner. 

The diaphragm is the medium of ex- 
pression, the transmitter of all emotion. 
It is also a receiver, for we can stimulate 
listeners’ diaphragms. All emotion, such 
as fear and laughter, emanate from the 
diaphragm, the center of which thins out 
to a delicate membrane where emotion is 
transmitted. The Greeks considered the 
diaphragm the home of the soul. If the 
diaphragm is weak the voice is cold. 

Breathing is the basis of singing and 
the bigger the voice the better the base 
has to be. In southern climes the muscles 


of expiration are better developed than 
[Please turn to page 27.] 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the na- 
tion’s largest book publishers is 
seeking booklength manuscripts of 
all types—fiction, non-fiction, music. 
Special attention to new writers. For 
more information, send for booklet 
NA-—it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
31 St., New York 1. 








NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribu- 
tion. Upon admission to member- 
ship in the Association, each mem- 
ber is sent gratis a set of these 
papers. For additional copies, please 
note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument [.08] 


The Vocal Teacher in Rela- 
tion to the General Musical 
and Cultural Education of 
the Student 


Choral Rehearsal Techniques 


Fundamental Requirements 
for Teachers of Singing: 
Part I—Suggested training 
program with course con- 
tent descriptions; Part II— 
Minimum requirements, 
Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degree, with a major in 
voice for prospective 
teachers of singing; Part III 
—Lecture outlines for ex- 
tension courses in vocal 
pedagogy with list of rec- 
ommended reference read- 
ings. [Advisory Committee 
on Vocal Education } 

A List of Songs for High 
School Vocal Contests. 
[Committee on Vocal Af- 
fairs in the Public Schools] [.10] 

The Field of Sacred Music 
[Sacred Song List for Sun- 
days, beginning with the 
Advent Season] 

Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing [.35] 

Complete set of the above 
publications $1.00 


[.08] 
[.10] 


[.20] 


[.15] 


Send postpaid, singly, in sets, or in 
quantities. Please include your 
check or money order with re- 
quest. 


Applications for this material 
should be made to the National 
Secretary, Haptey R. Crawrorp, 
6101 Warp Parkway, Kansas Clty, 
MIssourl. 
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NAME OF A NON-MEMBER 
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SACRED SOLO 


SONG OF THE SEVEN LAMBS by Richard Warner; medium 
voice, D-F; Augsburg Publishing House. 75¢ 
An effective piece of melodic writing. The poem, with its 
many surprises, gives us a lullaby of unusual interest. The 
vocal line is simple but creates many breath taking effects when 
combined with the delicate, fast-moving lines in the accompani- 
ment. Katherine Root Warner chose the first of the symbolic 
numbers, seven, as the theme of the poem. Seven lambs bring 
their wool to line the bed, seven lillies bring their perfume 
and on thru an imaginative list while little Jesus sweetly sleeps. 
I note that an SSA arrangement # 506 is available. It should 
prove interesting. 


WHEN GOD MADE HIS EARTH by Leland B. Sateren; easy; 
range, b-E; Augsburg Publishing House. 50¢ 
This is a sacred solo that is different. It is in hymn style, 
three verses, set to a poem by Melva Rorem. The music itself 
is conventional but effective as only Leland Sateren would write 
it. The unusualness of this number is in the content. When God 
made his earth he made a tree and saw that it was good. This 
tree later became the cradle and the cross for his son Jesus. 


THREE OXEN by Leland B. Sateren; easy; range, D-E; Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 50¢ 
Here we have a dramatization of a portion of the Christmas 
Story which gives the singer an opportunity to use his inter- 
pretative ability. The poem by Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt is 
based on the tradition that at Christmas even the animals in 
the stable worship the new born Babe. This scene takes place 
early in the morning when the three oxen begin discussing the 
events of the previous night. The music is strong, musical and 
appropriate. 


SLEEP, GENTLE JESUS by Theodore F. Granschow; easy; 
medium range, b-E; Augsburg Publishing House. 50¢ 
A Christmas lullaby that is beautiful in its simplicity. It is 
short and has an easy range. The mood is peaceful, characterized 
by lush harmonies in the accompaniment, including a few 
altered 9th chords. Although not a great song it is a good addi- 
tion to the seasonal literature. The inclusion of a “Silent Night” 
motif in the coda was unnecessary as the whole composition has 
strength and dignity without this intrusion. 


A PSALM OF PEACE [Psalm 85: 7-13] 60¢; MARK THE 
PERFECT MAN [Psalm 3, 4, 8, 23, 28, 37] 60¢; THE DEEP 
THINGS OF GOD [I Cor 2: 1, 2, 9, 10] 60¢; A SONG OF 
PRAISE [Psalm 65: 1, 2, 4, 9, 11, 13 and Psalm 66: 4] T5c, 
all four songs by Edgar Moore; difficult; published by 
Music Den Publications. 

Four biblical songs for high voice bearing the copyright dates 
of 1956, 1956, and 1959. These are excellent individual solos and 
they have contrast enough to combine well as a song-cycle. 
The modern idiom seems right as used in these songs. There are 
no key signatures so the tonality is changing continuously 
throughout each number, meeting the rise and fall of the 
melodic line with complimenting color. The text is treated in 
free rhythm giving emphasis to important words. The vocal 
lines are made interesting with unusual progressions but above 
all else they are melodic. They feel good to the voice when 
they have been mastered. Our conservative church congregations 
may not be impressed with the tunes of these songs but by the 
end they will be more conscious of the meaning of the words 
than the virtuosity of the singer. They are religious in at- 
mosphere. 


THIS SON SO YOUNG by Louie White; difficult; a solo 
cantata for tenor [or soprano], harp [or piano] and organ; 
time—13:22 minutes; H. W. Gray Co., Inc. $1.50 

This solo cantata [I—Antiphon, II—Recitative, III—Air: This 

Son So Young, IV—Recitative, V—Air: Rise, My Son, VI— 

Antiphon], copyrighted in 1954, deserves to be better known. 

The performers will be well rewarded in their acquaintance 

with it. The opening Antiphon of brilliant colors and rugged 

melodic line proclaiming: “Christ, the Lord reigns on high, 
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SACRED SOLO 


Alleluia” is repeated as part VI. The main body of the cantata 
is the two Airs each preceded by Recitatives. The first in 5/4 
time, expresses the pathos of loosing “This Son So Young” and 
the grandeur of His immensity as he disappears into the west. 
The second Air “Rise, My Son” portrays the joyous reunion of 
loved ones after long and painful separation. The middle section 
in 12/4 time is a spring song that gives meaning to the 
annual rebirth of life and the upsurgance of vitality we ex- 
perience each spring. It succeeds in using these feelings of great 
expectation to symbolize the confidence of fulfillment for each 
of us and the world as examplified in the life of Christ. The 
text by Frederick H. Miesel is great poetry. The accompaniment 
is difficult, the rhythms for voice and instruments are compli- 
cated and the vocal line demanding in range. The melodies are 
challenging, lyric and very satisfying. This is music that will last 


SECULAR SOLO 


LAYLA by Alan Hovaness; medium difficult; Whitney Blake 
Music Publishers. 

This is a re-issue of a song written when Alan was 27. Orienta! 
in style and mood, this love song for tenor allows the singei 
to display a lyric vocal line to a good advantage. The melody 
has a range of less than an octave with F at the top. There are 
many melismatic passages that are conceived artistically and are 
very comfortable in the voice. The words are from “Salamar 
and Absal” by Jami, translated from the Persian by Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

Let’s hope that other publishers follow the lead of Whitney 
Blake and re-issue more of the desirable songs that have gone 
out of print. 


SWEET DREAM-LAND [Je Veux Vivre] by Gounod; Juliet’s 
aria from the opera, “Romeo and Juliet”; difficult; Whitney 
Blake Music Publishers. $1.00 

The original Gounod aria is reproduced in a clear edition in 
the original French. Special arrangement and editing, with 
added English poem translation, is by Lydia Cortese. The English 
is singable and carries the original meaning to a high degree. 

The number has been recorded and will be available on Star 

Recording in both the French and English version. 12”—L.P. 

3314 RPM. 


{Haptey R. CrawForp | 


SACRED CHORAL 


TWO ANTHEMS by Martin Peerson: LORD EVER BRIDLE 
MY DESIRES and O GOD THAT NO TIME DOEST 
DESPISE; Associated Music Publishers, Inc., One West 
47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Both acappella; words taken from Sir William Leighton’s 

“Teares or Lamentacions of a sorrowful Soule” [1614]. 


BLESSING AND HONOR AND GLORY AND POWER from 
the hymn tune, “O Quantia Qualia,” arranged by Francis 
Buebendorf; Harold Flammer, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

SATB and optional childrens choir, accompanied; a good ar- 
rangement of this well-known tune. 


PSALM 148, Luigi Zaninelli for the Waring Choral Series; 
Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 
SATB, optional accompaniment. Performance time 1:15; the 
usual Waring treatment. 


THE CORINTHIANS [Corinthians 13] by Ned Rorem; C. I". 
or ne Corporation, 373 Park Avenue, South, New Yor«< 
16, N.Y. 

Mixed voices and organ; duration 9 minutes; various solo 
entrances and soprano goes to a fortissimo B-flat. Words are 
the familiar ones of “when a child I spake as a child” and “now 
abideth faith, hope and charity, but the greatest of these s 
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charity.” A fine work, but somewhat difficult to do well with 
a small choir. 


4 CHRISTMAS LULLABY by Alvin Etler; Associated Music 
Publishers, One West 47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
SATB [S & T divisi], acappella; duration about 3:20. Well 
written as to harmony and division of parts. A fine Christmas 
inthem. 


4D TE LEVAVI ANIMAM MEAM [Psalm 24] by Leo Sowerby; 
Summy-Birchard, 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
“The earth is Jehovah’s and the fullness thereof, etc., etc. . .” 
300d choir work. 


SIXTEEN SENTENCES-RESPONSES-AMENS selected and 
arranged by Gerhard Schroth; Neil Kjos Music Co., Park 
Ridge, Illinois. 

SATB; a fine arrangement of sentences and amens which will 

»rove to be useful in every choirmaster’s library. 


SOME TO THE WATERS by G. F. Handel, arranged by Carl 
Fredrickson; R. D. Row Music Co., 353 Newberry St., Boston, 
15, Mass. 
Words adapted from the Bible by the arranger; a very beau- 
iful trio for SAB. 


HYMN: SWEET THE MOMENTS, arranged by Winston Cassler; 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
SATB; a good arrangement based on hymn tunes, Rathburn 
and Cross of Jesus by Ithamar Conkey [1815-1867] and John 
Stainer [1840-1901]. 


QO COME LET US SING by Theron Kirk; Summy-Birchard, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
Anthem for mixed chorus, SSATBB, brass and percussion; 
text, Psalms 95-96. 


MAGNIFICAT FOR SOLI, CHORUS and ORCHESTRA by 
Alan Hovaness; C. F. Peters Corporation, 373 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16, N.Y. 

Commissioned by the Koussevitsky Music Foundation, Library 

of Congress, Washington, D.C. 44 pages in length; duration 33 

minutes. Very modern in content; performance not advised 





SHORT ANTHEMS FOR SATB and ORGAN by W. Glen Darst; 

Elkan-Vogel, Inc., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

A choir-loft book for the year; contains anthems for Advent, 

Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, Whitsuntide, Communion, 
Thanksgiving and general services. 


GOLGOTHA IS A MOUNTAIN by John Work; Galaxy Music 
Corporation, 2121 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
SATB anthem; poem by Arna Bontemps. Performing time 4 
minutes. 


SECULAR CHORAL 


WHEN DAVID HEARD by Thomas Weelkes [c. 1575-1623]; 
edited by Walter Collins; Associated Music Publishers, One 
West 47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Text from II Samuel; 18:33; Pro Musica Antiqua Series; 
SSAATB. Published several times in the last century. It is 
unlikely that these pieces were intended for liturgical use, hence 
we put them under Secular Choral. The second piece in this 
series is O Jonathan, with the same credits as above. 


THE NIGHTENGALE and O FALSE DECEIT by Peter Philipps 
[c. 1560-1634]; Associated Music Publishers, One West 47th 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 
SSATB; two madrigals edited with piano reductions by Eliza- 
beth Cole. 


MADRIGALS by Claudio Monteverde [1567-1643]; arranged 
by H. F. Redlich; Associated Music Publishers, One West 
47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

This edition is based on the reprint of Il primo de Madrigali, 
Venice, 1621, and contains: [A-319] Ere yet the dawn had come; 
[A-318] Then the first one spoke; [A-320] Raving aloud at 
Heaven; |A-321] Kisses, dear tender kisses. Very interesting 
material.22 


{EARLE TANNER} 


|Editor’s Note: After several years of reviewing new music for 
THE BuLLeTINn, William E. Holdridge asked to be relieved of this 
responsibility. We are grateful to him for his contribution to 
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[Continued from page 25.] 


in northern countries. 

Since all muscles contract and those 
cf expiration pull in different directions 
we must have a strong structure or 
scaffolding for these. Muscles along the 
soine and our “sitting” muscles do this. 
Frofessor Husler put more emphasis on 
tiese back muscles than any teacher I 
have studied with before. 

The tonicity of the diaphragm gets 
higher as the diaphragm returns to nor- 
nal position. If the volume of air is 
high in the lungs, the tonicity of the 
d aphragm is low and vice-versa. One of 
Frofessor Husler’s exercises is to ex- 
rll the breath at great speed, with the 
ciest following it, making an asthmatic 
s und. This helps to open a tight throat. 
Fe believes, however, that most breath- 
ii g exercises without sound are bad. 

Vocal folds stretch, come together, 
tinse and contract. The folds can only 
tinse themselves, so there are many 
muscles to pull or stretch the cords. 
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Falsetto or high voice singing exercises 
the stretch muscles. 

In the center of the vocal folds or 
cords is a thicker part that makes the 
chest tone. There are tiny fibers in the 
folds in exact mathematical position that 
are intertwined and actively divide the 
folds into three parts. We must not over- 
work one part as against the others. 
Register breaks are signs of weakness in 
one of these parts. A break in the high 
register means the stretch muscles need 
work. 

The ear will tell you which part needs 
development. A thick, wooly tone means 
that the heavy part of the vocal folds is 
overdeveloped in relation to the stretch 
muscles. 

Correct humming connects up the 
whole vocal system best and is farthest 
from speech. One should work for a hum 
that flows from the body, larynx ‘and 
the breathing apparatus. The n hum is 
better than an m hum. 

Professor Husler speaks freely of 
“placing” the tone and contends that 
this is using one’s imagination. He is 
careful, however, to state that while 


the thought is of placing, the muscles 
must act by impulse and not be di- 
rected. This of course is true of pitch, 
and he carries it farther to quality. He 
says that just as the eye muscles adjust 
to either a near or distant object, so 
other muscles will adjust to the thought 
of certain qualities. 

This is such dangerous ground for 
misinterpretation that I shall leave it 
for his book and accompanying list of 
suggested recorded voices to give his 
meaning. 

I wish I could urge American mu- 
sicians to keep the British Summer 
School of Music in mind, but I doubt 
whether they really want an influx of 
Americans there. It is a strange com- 
bination of elementary and advanced 
work, depending on the lecturer. Most 
of the English people there were ama- 
teurs. The address is 16 Eccleston 
Square, London S.W. 1. I can, however, 
highly recommend the MHusler-Rodd 
book, Stncinc: THE Puysicat Nature OF 
THE VocaL Orcan.” Whether you agree 
with it all or not you will find it valu- 
able and thought provoking.t+ 


Boston University a 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 
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Fellowship Program 





7. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF SINGING FELLOWSHIP PrRO- 
GRAM is being presented as an integrated 
program of study and self-development 
for its members. It is felt that as voice 
teachers specialize in specific techniques 
of singing, they often tend to forget 
their ultimate purpose of cultivating 
artistry and wholeness of expression in 
their pupils. The busy teacher, with 
little time for broadening his profes- 
sional outlook, frequently becomes in- 
tellectually isolated and gradually loses 
contact with the best thinking of his 
contemporaries. 

For want of vision and mental stimu- 
lation, one’s teaching procedures become 
tightened bundles of standardized doc- 
trine and treadmill dogmas that admit 
little or no variation. There is a gradual 
drifting into a static routine of repetitive 
drill work and downright drudgery. Un- 
der these conditions there is little or 
no inspiration in the work of a singing 
teacher. Creativity is at a low ebb and 
stereotypes, rather than artists, emerge 
from the studio. 

As a constructive measure and as a 
direct outgrowth of the N.A.T.S. Work- 
shop Program, the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF Vocat Pepacocy was established with 
the purpose of supplementing and im- 
proving the objectives of the Work- 
shops. The resultant Fellowship Pro- 
gram was submitted and approved by 
the Executive Committee and the Policy 
Board of N.A.T.S. and was established 
through the adoption of the following 
amendment to the Constitution of 
N.A.T.S. at the annual business meet- 
ing held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Decem- 


ber 29, 1959. 


AMENDMENT 


Articte VII. Section 3. There shall 
be a permanent committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, Inc., to be known as the Adminis- 
trative Faculty of the AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF VocaL Pepacocy. This commit- 
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AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF VOCAL PEDAGOGY 


tee shall function as a separate entity, 
fully self-governing in all matters re- 
lating to its internal organization, the 
issuance of Fellowship Certificates, and 
the administration and regulation of 
certification requirements for members 
of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing. : 

The Committee shall consist of nine 
members of whom one shall be the Pres- 
ident of N.A.T.S., at least one a mem- 
ber of the Policy Board of N.A.TS., 
and so designated, and one the Director 
of Workshops. 

Two new appointments to the Admin- 
istrative Faculty shall be made by the 
President of N.A.T.S. at the beginning 
of each calendar year and each ap- 
pointee is to serve for three years, ex- 
cept that initial appointments shall be 
made as follows: two to serve for one 
year; two for two years; two for three 


Established by the National Associ- 


ation of Teachers of Singing, Inc. 


years; thus providing for future rota- 
tion of these terms of appointment. 
The amendment establishes the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VOCAL PEDA- 
GOGY as an accrediting agency for the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing and on March 7, 1960, govern- 
ing rules and regulations known as 
Articles of Organization were adopted 
by the Administrative Faculty of 


ALLE. 
a 


REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for the Fellowship 
Award are: 
[1] Membership in N.A.TS. 





ADMINISTRATIVE FACULTY 


Date V. GILLILAND, B.S., B.A., M.A. 
Director 


Metvin Geist, Mus.B., Mus.M. 
Assistant Director 


JoHN Toms, Mus.B., Mus.M. 
Recorder 


Berton Corrin, B.A., Mus.B., Mus.M., M.A., 


Ep.D., Chairman of Examining Board 


Georce Cox, Mus.B., Mus.M. 
Chairman of Workshops 


Victor A. Fretps, B.S., M.A., Px.D. 


HELEN Hosmer, B.S., M.A., Mus.D. 


RapIANA Pazmor, B.A., Mus.M. 


B. Frep Wiser, Mus.B., Px.B., L.H.D. 
President of N.A.T.S. 


Ohio State University, School 
of Music, Columbus, Ohio. 


Willamette University, College 
of Music, Salem, Oregon. 


Northwestern University, 
School of Music, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


University of Colorado, School 
of Music, Boulder, Colorado. 


University of Oregon, School of 
Music, Eugene, Oregon. 


College of the City of New 
York. 


Crane Department of Music 
State University College oi 
Education, Potsdam, N.Y. 


1012 W. Cedar, Florence, S.C. 


American Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


All inquiries concerning A.I.V.P. should be addressed to John Toms, Recorder 
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[2] A minimum of ten years of voice 
eaching experience. 

[3] Equivalent of two years of aca- 
lemic study in standard music theory, 
ncluding sight singing. 

[4] Passing of a piano proficiency 
*xamination or demonstration of ability 
o coach an accompanist. 

[5] Passing of prescribed A.1.V.P. 
‘xaminations in: Physiology—a funda- 
nental knowledge of the physiological 
yrocesses underlying voice production; 
sanguages—a knowledge of oral inter- 
»retation of major poems used in song 
iterature including essential elements 
of phonetics and diction, vocabulary and 
sxrammar in English, Italian, French 
ind German; Vocal Pedagogy—a knowl- 
»dge of the principal classic and modern 
voice teaching viewpoints and practices; 
listory of Vocal Music—a knowledge 
ff opera, oratorio and art song, and 
verformance practices from 1600 to the 
»yresent; Acoustics—a basic knowledge 
of the principles underlying sound phe- 
10omena in relation to the singing voice; 
Educational Psychology—an under- 
tanding of the processes and effects of 
earning; Diagnostic and Corrective 
leaching Procedures—a knowledge of 
the treatment of vocal malfunctions. 

[6] Performing ability in vocal reper- 
foire or evidence of past accomplish- 
ments (programs of your recitals may 


be submitted). 


FEES 


A fee of $100.00 will be charged each 
applicant for the Fellowship Award. 
[wenty-five dollars must accompany 
the application (not refundable). Fifty 
dollars will be payable to the Recorder 
30 days in advance of the first written 
examination and twenty-five dollars 
vill be payable to the Recorder 30 days 
n advance of the first performing exam- 
nation. If it should be necessary for an 
applicant to repeat an examination, a 
urther fee of $10.00 for each will be 
made. 

The requirements of the Fellowship 
inust be completed within four years of 
the receipt of the application. In the 
event a candidate does not complete 
the Fellowship Program, a fee of $10.00 
\vill be assessed for each examination 
iaken. If there is a balance, the amount 
\vill be refunded. 

Applicants must register with the Re- 
corder at least 30 days in advance of 
the scheduled date for each examina- 
tion. Non-appearance for an examina- 
tion will be counted as a failure. 

Applications will not be considered 

[Please turn the page.] 
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Singer’s Repertoire,” by Berton Coffin, Ph.D., Scarecrow Press, Inc., 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1960, second edition, four vols., $6.00 each; 
complete set, 976 pp., $22.50. 


ENERALLY SPEAKING, if and when professional book-reviewers prognosticate 

wide acceptance of volumes wholly technical in content, they tread on 
dangerous ground. Nevertheless, being firmly convinced as to such a book’s 
inestimable value to singers and teachers alike, in our October, 1957, evaluation 
of the original printing, we ventured out on the traditional limb by prophesying 
its early sellout. That this prediction was accurate has been confirmed by 
appearance of a vastly improved second edition. For, via conversion of the 
original somewhat ponderous one volume tome into the current four smaller 
in size—each of which lists a complete repertoire for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and 
Bass voices respectively—the publishers have greatly facilitated access to the 
contents thereof. Moreover, Dr. Coffin has, by addition of exhaustively complete 
supplementary lists of compositions appearing during the last three years, 
brought this edition entirely up-to-date. Ergo, we doubt not that a dis- 
criminating musical public will accord this issue recognition even surpassing 
that attained by its immediate predecessor. 


“Clear Cut Speech in Song,” by Clara Kathleen Rogers [Clara Doria], Oli- 
ver Ditson Co., distributed by Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1927, 101 
pp., 75 cents. 


pe IN ouR lengthy professional and journalistic experience, has the 
time-worn adage, “Best goods come in smallest packages,” attained more 
complete exemplification than in the above cited brochure! Authored by one 
of America’s foremost divas who, motivated by a compelling pedagogical 
urge, unselfishly decided to forego her national, as well as continental, operatic, 
concert and recital career at its very peak for the more prosaic role of instructor 
in the art of song, she soon became a vocal Gamaliel at whose feet aspiring 
vocal neophytes were wont to gather in numbers almost unbelievable. Gifted 
with rare ability to expatiate on the intricacies inherent in diction, whether in 
speech or song, her pithy explanations on how to overcome them are such 
as to command utmost admiration on the part of discerning readers. Clothed, 
as they are, in concisely impeccable English, the thirteen brief chapters com- 
prise a veritable mine of accurate information on a subject which, tossed 
hither and yon by far too many writers expounding radically divergent opinions 
on the subject, has tended to become mired down in a swamp of dictional 
despond! Wherefore, without the slightest derogation of the other chapters, we 
confess to whole-hearted asquiescence with the opinions voiced in chapter X, 
“The Use and Abuse of Adjusted ‘Phonetics’ as a Method of Voice Production.” 
Be that as it may, this is a work which wise teachers may, with entire confi- 
dence in ultimate results, bring to attention of any and all singers seeking 
to conquer vocal limitations inherent in erroneous speech habits. 


“Think Intelligently: Sing Convincingly,” by Florence McDonald, Vantage 
Press, Inc., 120 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y., 1960, 72 pp., $2.50. 


— THE BEST OF our knowledge, there exists no authenticated record of any 
successful singing artist having attained stellar stature as the result of 
reading any book, or books, as the case may be. On the other hand, correctly 
guided perusal of well chosen texts, combined with properly perceptive peda- 


gogy has, now and then, been productive of [Please turn the page.] 
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enviable results. Per contra, reading indiscriminate and unsupervised in kind 
not infrequently fosters development of vocal habits unfortunate in nature 
and therefore proportionately disastrous in ultimate effect. By any standard 
of judgment author McDonald’s unpretentious, aptly titled, sanely conceived, 
intelligently expressed and comparatively inexpensive creed of vocal tenets 
richly deserves inclusion in the first category. One reason being that close 
scrutiny of its content discloses few, if any, statements with which the most 
captious critic might disagree. Then, too, she consistently and strongly con- 
demns the all too prevalent tendency of many teachers to over-concentrate 
on distracting mechanics and anatomical details that have frustrated genera- 
tions of voice students in their quest for that intangible something known as 
vocal release. Moreover, the few devices prescribed for achieving that longed 
for result seem well adapted to such an end. Consequently, it is our considered 
opinion this is one of the lamentably few books that may safely be read by 
singers young in experience as well as by musicians in general. 


“Voice Through Vitality,” by Edna Crowther Ririe, self-published and dis- 
tributed, 35 East 1st North Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1960, 141 pp., $5.00. 


A’ MIGHT WELL be inferred from the title, Mrs. Ririe, herself possessor of 
an unusually fine contralto voice, consistently stresses belief that vitality 
of body, mind and soul must ever obtain in the highest degree if one’s voice is 
to have range, sonority and color adequately to cope with exegencies inherent 
in convincing song! Hence, each of the 24 chapter lessons is three-fold in 
content, embracing (1) a specific vocalize with detailed directions for con- 
structive practice; (2) suggestions outlining a dietary scheme intended to be 
Cleansing and Normalizing in effect and (3) supplementary helpful comments 
for divers authors and sources. In addition, at appropriate intervals are interpo- 
lated numerous photographs and line drawings illustrating correct use of 
Physical Development Exercises as well as Nerve Calisthenics, many of which, 
incidentally, are taken from the several publications of the late Edmund J. 
Myer, by his permission and that of his publisher, Theodore Presser. 

Never a slavish adherent to long established and traditional pedogogical 
cliches, author Ririe does not hesitate to blaze approaches which, to “dyed in 
the wool” vocal conservatives may present some aspect of radicalism. Despite 
which we venture to assert that open minded investigation of the ideas pro- 
pounded, coupled with tenacity of purpose in their rigid observance, cannot 
do otherwise than materially to benefit students earnest in their search for 
vocal liberation. 


“The Singing Voice,” by Ralph Morse Brown, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta and San Francisco, 1946, third printing, 
167 pp., $2.50. 


pmo DESCRIBED by its author as “A new book about old truths” 
involved in singing, it is one in which the writer discusses that perennially 
polemical subject in manner assured but never arbitrary in kind, an attitude all 
too rarely manifest in similar essays. Dealing with the terminology, the me- 
chanics, the psychology of song as such; differing types of voices; posture, 
breathing, resonance and diction; he also emphasizes need for proper relations 
between student and teacher as well as giving pertinent suggestions regarding 
lessons, criticism and various other closely allied phases of successful voice 
training. Among topics covered more in detail than in most kindred treatises 
are: diagnosis of tone quality and color; determination of range, its limitations 
and possibilities and the transitions of resonance. 

Prologue and subsequent 14 chapters all ineluctably demonstrate that the 
writer speaks always with an authority deriving only from years of cumulatively 
successful experience in the dual and exacting role of teacher and performer. 
To our way of thinking, a volume especially designed to be materially helpful to 
aspiring, but inexperienced teachers embarking on the “stormy seas” of vocal 
instruction.fi 
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FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM ..... 


[Continued from previous page.] 


unless current dues of N.A.T\S. are paid. 
No one will be admitted to an exam- 
ination whose dues are in arrears. 

All checks should be made payable to 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VocaL PEpD- 
AGOGY. 

Specimen examinations, with bibliog- 
raphies, may be had for 25 cents pei 
set. A complete set covering all subjects 
may be had for $1.00 (available after 
October 1, 1960). 


e 


SPECIAL DISPENSATION FOR 
SENIOR MEMBERS OF N.A.T.S. 


Many of the present members ar« 
established professionally and have had 
signal success as teachers. On such per- 
sons whose vocational attainments are 
evidence of authoritative knowledge of 
the tools of their profession, it is deemed 
undesirable to impose the stringencies 
of examinations. Therefore, it has been 
provided that such members who, upon 
application, are declared qualified under 
A.LV.P. certification standards may 
avail themselves of the Founder’s Year 
Program. Under this first-year program, 
a regular certificate as Fellow in the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing may be awarded to certain of 
our members who present, with their 
qualifications, at least 25 years of teach- 
ing experience. These members must 
submit applications and after processing 
by the Administrative Faculty, if found 
qualified, may receive a Fellowship 
Award and Certificate without the ne- 
cessity of taking examinations. 

A fee for a Founder’s Year Fellow 
in N.A.T.S. has been fixed at $50.00, 
half of which must accompany the ap- 
plication form. If a Fellowship is not 
granted to a Founder’s Year applicant, 
a full refund of the application fee will 
be made. This Founder’s Year Program 
for the senior members of N.A.T.S. will 
be open from January 1, 1960 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, after which date only the 
regular certification requirements and 
the regular fee will apply. Members cf 
the Administrative Faculty will not b2 
eligible for the Founder’s Year privi- 
leges. 


[Editor’s Note: The brochure which was 
mailed to the membership by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Vocal Pedagogy early 
in September is reprinted here for the 
benefit of those who were between ad- 
dresses and did not receive copies].}t 
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THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 





Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. HapLey CrAwrorp, 
NATS Secretary, 6101 Ward Park- 
way, Kansas City 13, Missouri. 











CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 15.] 


sang two selections with Kirk Frye at 
tie piano. 

An invitation to Wittenberg Univer- 
sity in Springfield for the fall meeting 
\vas made by John Bennett Ham and 
llargaret Kommel and was accepted. 
(General discussion led to the choosing 
cf this theme for the fall meeting: An 
Exchange of Ideas on Successful Teach- 
ing. Twenty people stayed on for the 
buffet supper at the Faculty Club which 
followed the close of the symposium. 
Miss Richmond and Karl Trump were 
hosts. 

On June 22, our chapter was repre- 
sented at the State Convention of the 
Ohio Music Teachers Association in 
Canton by a NATS symposium on The 
Young Vocal Beginner, for which Karl 
Trump was chairman. He also talked 
on vocal. repertoire for the beginner, 
presenting his pupil Kathleen Morrison 
to illustrate songs in his discussion. John 
0. Samuel talked on the subject of 
vocal technique for the young student. 
And Herman Larson spoke on the prob- 
lem of developing better musicianship 
in young singers. Lively participation 
from the audience suggested that this 
was a vital panel topic. [Karl Trump] 


oe 


OHIO VALLEY 

The Ohio Valley Chapter held a spe- 
cal business meeting, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 11th, at 4:30 o’clock in the home 
© Dora Lyon, Oxford, Ohio. Election 
0. officers and plans for issuing a 
“yrospectus” containing the chapter’s 
activities for the year began the new 
s ason. A buffet supper was served fol- 
\ wing the meeting. [Dora Lyon] 


ox 


\ ASHINGTON, D.C. 

We sadly report the death of our 
firmer treasurer, Victoria Josephine 
\ use, a short time ago—due to a heart 
2 tack. She was an indefatigable work- 
e : organist, choir director; and man- 
a ‘er of her school, the Washington Con- 
s rvatory of Music, where she also 
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taught piano. If she had spared herself 
and had medical attention, she would 
still be with us. We shall miss her 
greatly. 

Two recitals were held in Barker 
Hall; the first presenting pupils of 
Margaret Annis, Marguerite Egeler and 
Gretchen Hood; the second, students of 
Leroy Lewis, Margaret Annis and 
Marguerite Egeler. 

The last meeting of the season was 
held May 15th for election of officers 
for the coming year. Re-elected were 
Leroy Lewis, president; Vera Ross, 
vice-president; Mary Clarke, treasurer; 
and Gretchen Hood, secretary. Ramona 
Forbes was voted in as second vice- 
president; David Baker, James McLain 
and John Yard as lecture and discus- 
sion chairmen, and Margaret Annis as 
recital chairman. 

An innovation is booked for the new 
season: besides the three regular senior 
recitals at Barker Hall, there will be 
one junior recital for those between 15 
and 22 years of age. An effort will be 
made to get better dates for recitals and 
discussion groups, avoiding school holi- 
day dates. 

Speaking of innovations, an unsched- 
uled one took place recently on Sep- 
tember 6th. Our president decided he 
needed an assistant, a twenty-four hour 
one, so he married Margaret Herr on 


that date. [Gretchen Hood] 
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be so, for while I, an inanimate and 
soulless chair must serve as I am told 
and stand where I am placed, you have 
the making of your future usefulness in 
your own hands. The plans you make, 
the thoughts you think and the things 
you accomplish are the determining 
factors, but perhaps even more vital in 
maintaining and securing your place in 
life are the things you do not do. How 
about those associations with your col- 
leagues that you planned but failed to 
enjoy? How about the books you in- 
tended to read but somehow never 
found the time to finish? How about the 
new repertoire you knew you should 
learn but found it easier and simpler 
to settle for the old? Yes and what about 
all those other fine intentions that you 
alone can recall, have they somehow 
died before they really came to life? 

The old chair would say, this is a new 
year of opportunity and promise. You 
who have the power to determine your 
own course, what will you do with it. 
Where will you be standing next year or 
the years after that? 
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A Question-Answer service conducted by 
the CommittEE On Vocat EpucaTion of 
NATS for the benefit of our membership 
and the readers of THE Butetin. This 
Committee has been reorganized and is 
now composed of: Victor A. Fietps, Chair- 
man; OREN Brown; Puiuip A. Duey; RALPH 
ERROLLE; GRACE LESLIE; J. OscaR MILLER; 
Harvey RINGEL; SONIA SHARNOVA; ORCENITH 
SMITH; and WILLIAM VENNARD. This advisory 
staff will answer your questions. Address 
them all to “Quiz Cove, Epitor, NATS 
BuLieTIn, 430 S. Micuican Ave., CHICAGO 
5, Inuinors.” The Editor reserves the right 
to edit all printed questions for punctua- 
tion and style so that general reader in- 
terest may be served. Please write legibly! 


* * * 


To Our Reapers: What do you know 
about each of the following areas that re- 
late to vocal teaching? What would you 
like to know? Have you any problems? 
Check through the lisi below and formulate 
a question about any item. You may wish 
to add some that are not on the list. 

If your question is answerable it will re- 
ceive a reply, either by direct mail from 
the CoMMITTEE ON VocaL EpucarTION, or it 
may be printed in THe BUuLteTiIn. Your 
name will not be used for publication but 
your request must be signed when you 
send in your question. 

Academic study Opera 
Accompaniments Oratorio 
Adolescent Voice Practice devices 
Acoustics, vocal Pedagogy, vocal 


Anatomy & physiology Pathology, vocal 


Auditions Phonetics 
Bel Canto methods Posture in singing 
Bibliography Program building 


Breathing Psychology in teaching 


Children’s voices Recordings 

Church music Radio & television work 
Choir or choral singing Recitals 

Concert work 
Contests & judging 
Diction 


Research, vocal 
Repertoire 
Resonance, vocal 


Directing, choral 
Dramatics and staging Song literature 

Ethics, professional Speech habits of singers 
Health & hygiene, vocal Studio problems 
History of singing 


School teaching, elementary 


Technical exercises 
Interpretation Techniques of teaching 
Teacher training 
Terminology 

Vocal theory 

Women’s voices 


Languages 
Men’s voices 
Musicology 
Musicianship 


* * * 


The following unsigned answers are con- 
tributed by individual members of the 
Committee On Vocal Education. Since they 
deal with controversia! material, they are 
challengable. The readers of THE BULLETIN 


are invited to write in their comments and 
to contribute answers of their own if they 
are not in agreement with the statements 
printed herein. All correspondence on these 
matters will be held confidential and the 
differing viewpoints, if they are intelligibly 
expressed, will be presented to our readers 
from time to time, as space permits. 


QuesTIOoN: Should the study of sight- 
singing precede or accompany vocal 
training? 


Answer: Either one is_ desirable. 
There are, however, strong reasons for 
having a short sight-singing session pre- 
cede each vocal lesson. Auditory-vocal 
responses will thus be cultivated and 
improved. The purpose of sight singin, 
is to learn to read music silently and 
to reproduce it vocally. It is commonly 
accepted by theorists that the act of 
hearing always precedes singing and 
that the inner ear is therefore all- 
important in vocal expression. In a 
sense, vocal reproduction may be called 
the echo of the sound that is mentally 
conceived by the pupil. Whatever is 
done to develop the sensitivity of hear- 
ing and the ability to imagine or visual- 
ize tone and to concentrate thereon 
will also tend to improve the accuracy 
of vocal execution. Obviously, the ear 
plays an important role in all singing. 
Ear and voice may therefore be con- 
sidered interdependent factors. No vocal 
lesson is complete without giving some 
attention to ear training. The sight- 
singing approach is perhaps the most 
useful ear-training method for singers 
and it can be used profitably in every 
lesson. To quote Papa Haydn: “The 
educated ear is the sole authority” in 
all matters of vocal and musical train- 
ing. 


QuEsTION: Do the false vocal cords 
ever vibrate to produce a tone? 


Answer: No. Although they can be 
pulled together in a cadavre, in life the 
false vocal cords can never be approxi- 
mated until the true vocal cords have 
been so tightly pressed together that no 
air can pass between them, as in the 
preparation for a cough. Hence, the false 
vocal cords do not normally vibrate to 
produce tone—ever. 


QuEsTION: We often hear teaches 
say, “Let go!” when a pupil is approacl - 
ing a high tone. Just what, exactly, 
should let go? 


ANSwer: Singers work too hard ‘o 
produce high tones. In the low part of 
the voice the vocal cords participa‘e 
actively in the production of tone, but 
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they should “let go” progressively as the 
scale is ascended, unless great power is 
desired in the tone. In falsetto, the 
vocalis muscle [internal thyroarytenoid 
wuscle] is believed to be passive, that 
is it has “let go” completely. This is the 
letest opinion, according to Sonninen, 
Van den Berg, Faaborg-Andersen, et al. 
“,et go!” means: release throat muscles 
aid use more breath and more faith in- 
stead. Singing in falsetto will give a man 
a clear idea of what let-go should mean. 


Question: How can I predict vocal 
tclent in a beginning student? 


Answer: No conclusive testing scale 
his yet been devised for measuring a 
p ipil’s aptitude for singing. The prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that 
singing, or vocal talent, is a composite 
oi many skills. It would be necessary 
to consider such related elements as 
general intelligence, musicianship, ca- 
pacity for learning languages, hearing 
acuity, physical health, and health of 
the vocal organs. These and other 
physiological and mental factors would 
have to be appraised separately, then 
collectively, including the age, educa- 
tional background and emotional sta- 
bility of the prospective singer, before 
an estimate of his capacity for vocal 
growth or potential success as a singer 
could be given. The teacher of singing 
will, of course, wish to determine all 
these factors in formulating a success- 
ful study-training procedure for each 
individual student and the estimate of 
a pupil’s potential will gradually unfold 
itself as the teaching program pro- 
gresses, so that no snap-judgment pre- 
diction is desirable at the very begin- 
‘ning. All the above mentioned factors 
should be explored by a teacher with 
the realization that vocal talent is the 
sum of individual aptitudes in each of 
these areas. 


QUESTION: How can I free a tenor 
voice so that he can sing through the 
\Fz and G, into the head voice, without 
isn ging “wide open”? At present his 
hie » narrows, his tongue jams into his 
\th oat, because he was told to sing “oh” 
at this point for the “cover.” 


\Nswer: This is true not only of 
‘te: ors but also of all voices that try to 
‘sii g a constricted “Oh” on upper tones 
‘wi hout using the throat freedom of an 
“Ah”. First learn to sing an “Ah” on 
/a | wer note with no throat interference 
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5an i no jerking of breath on the attack. 
) Ti en, use short scales slowly, thinking 
s“av”’ as you ascend, with a wide 
»mculd, lips loosely forming the vowel. 
» Pr mote the feeling of upper roominess 
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as you sing higher and higher in the 
scale. My premise is that unless the 
throat is free and wide, and the tongue 
can lie wide and forward in the mouth, 
away from the back of the throat, there 
will always be muscular interference. 

To achieve the simple beginning of 
this sensation of width, acquire the 
feeling of unhinging the jaw from ear- 
to-ear by inhaling through both mouth 
and nose, so that the breath seems to 
strike the roof of the mouth before it is 
drawn into the lungs. This sensation of 
roominess in the upper mouth and mask 
should always be present in all parts of 
the range, increasing upward as the 
uvula and soft palate automatically rise 
for the high head tones. Not to set—but 
to let; that is the motto to follow as 
your tones ascend the scale and sit 
firmly in the mask. 

Naturally, the torso is filled with 
breath for the length of phrase, con- 
trolled by firmness of the lower abdo- 
men.—But that is another subject. 


QUESTION: What is meant by vowel 
formant? 


Answer: A formant is the composite 
series of overtones that determine the 
characteristic quality of a musical in- 
strument. When the shape and reson- 
ance chambers are fixed, the formant 
remains unchanged. In the vocal in- 
strument, however, the resonance cavi- 
ties are believed to change with each 
vowel that is produced. Hence, each 
vowel would have its own characteristic 
formant or combination of overtones. 
This combination of characteristic over- 
tones accompanying each vowel is 
known as the vowel formant. 


QuesTION: What, in your opinion, is 
the correct performance time for each of 
the following vocal selections? » 


ANSWER: Wagner’s Dich theure 
Halle [Tannhaiiser } 
—3 min. 
Mozart’s Alleluia 
—2 min. 25 sec. 
Schubert’s Der Wanderer 
—4 min. 50 sec. 
Handel’s Largo 
[Ombra mai fu] 
—4 min. 15 sec. 
The above estimates have been varied 
slightly by different performing artists, 
but never by more than a few seconds. 


5 sec. 


Question: I would appreciate any 
comment you can make on over-breath- 
ing. 


Answer: Taking more breath than is 
needed for a given phrase is a common 
[Please turn the page.] 
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PARKER, 1031 Twenty-sixth St. S., Birming- 
ham, Alabama; OHM Pau, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; LEONARD Stocker, 2009 Brook Lane, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH 
Beatty, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; PAuL ENGELsTaD, Texas Luth- 
eran College, Seguin, Texas; EUGENE G. 
Kuyper, 1056 Faculty Lane, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas; ALMA Sapp, 1128 Pearce Ave., 
Wichita 3, Kansas; ORCENITH SMITH, School 
of Music, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma; JANE SNow, 1226 Morn- 


ingside Drive, N. E., Albuquerque, N. M. 


O 
CHAPTERS 
Arkansas: Pres., HELEN Lyon, Ouachita 
College, Arkadelphia; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 


Tuomas Bracc, 716 West B St., Russell- 
ville; Sec-Treas., RICHARD BROTHERS, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Birmingham Area: Pres., PHYLLIS PUM- 
PHREY, 2708 Highland Ave., Rear House, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
R. P. Gotpen, 7317 Fourth Ave. S., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Treas., Mrs. W. R. 
Heasty, 306 La Playa Pl., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Sec., Mrs. R. P. Mims, 555 S. 
Forrest Dr., Birmingham, Ala. 


Blackhawk: Pres., Harry F. HEeEwn, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., ARTHUR E. CAssLinc, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Sec., EstHer J. 
MALMROsSE, 1111 Eighteenth Ave., Rock 
Island, Illinois; Treas, RuTH HOLMEN, 
761 Thirty-fourth St., Rock Island, Il. 


Boston: Pres. MArcot WARNER, 20 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, Massachusetts; Ist 
Vice-Pres., JAMES R. HouGHToN; 2nd Vice- 
Pres., INGEBORG JARRATT; Treas., CLARA 
SHEAR, 162 Boylston St., Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Rec. Sec., MARGARET MARBLE; Corr. 
Sec., GERTRUDE TINGLEY, Boston University 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Division 
of Music, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., EmMity HALLOCK STRAUSS, 
625 LaFayette Ave., Buffalo 22, New York; 
Vice-Pres., HUNT Sipway, 1370 Main St., 
Buffalo 9, New York; Treas., Lucy MAc- 
DonaLp, 126 Admiral Rd., Buffalo 16, New 
York; Sec., MARIE L. Monr, 425 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 22, New York. 


Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
2ist Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
Dacny GuSTAFSON, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Sec-Treas., CAROLYN O. 
JAMEs, 801 V Street, Vancouver, Wash. 


Chicago: Pres., ANNEMARIE GERTS, DePaul 
Uni., School of Music, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois; Vice-Pres., HERMANUS 
Baer, Northwestern Uni., School of Music, 
Evanston, Illinois; Treas., EUGENE PENCE, 
541 East 112th Street, Chicago 28, Illinois; 
Sec., LAURA Howarpson BARKWICK, 2537 
N. Harding Ave., Chicago 47, HI. 
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Colorado: Pres., HELENE REINSCH BEATTY, 
418 West 12th, Loveland; Vice-Pres., MER- 
RITT SCHUMANN, Campion Academy, Love- 
land; Sec-Treas., EpwAarp D. ANDERSON, 
1501 Crestmore PIl., Fort Collins. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELEN Husparp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Boris 
EvTUSHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut; Sec., AMANDA KiNG, 36 Lindsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHAR- 
LOTTE Gray, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., SARAH R. Frye, 4312 Rus- 
kin Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington; 
Vice-Pres., EstHER R. BRADLEY, 2015 Mon- 
roe Pl., Wilmington; Sec., Mrs. Wm. 
puUPontT StaFForD, Woods Edge, Claymont; 
Treas., HELEN S. Cruser, 912 Haines Ave., 
Gordon Heights, Wilmington 3. 


Des Moines Area: Pres., ROBERT LARSON, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., Ropert McCowen, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MILLER, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres., Amos S. EBERSOLE, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-Presidents, 
Harry Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan and DoNALp ARMAND, 2657 W. 
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Vice-Presidents, CAMERON MCLEAN, 85 
Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan and 
HELEN Hopkins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan; Sec., JEANNE SOUTHERN, 
11794 Promenade, Detroit 13, Michigan; 
Treas, Marcir KorMenpy, 100 W. 
Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Indiana: Pres., ALLEN F. SCHIRMER, Indi- 
ana Central College, 4001 S. Otterbein, 
Indianapolis; Vice-Pres., LucILE JONEs, 
1204 N. Delaware, Indianapolis; Sec- 
Treas., E. Ross EkstroM, Route 4, Bloom- 
ington. 


Kansas City Area: Pres., NORMAN L. NUNN, 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri; Vice- 
Pres., HeENry L. Capy, William Jewel Col- 
lege, Liberty, Missouri; Treas., MARGARET 
GuettTF, 437 West 69th, Kansas City 13, 
Missouri; Sec., ISABELLE Mast, 307  S. 
Spruce, Kansas City 24, Missouri. 


Los Angeles: Pres., GWENDOLYN ROBERTS, 
1898 Genevieve St., San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia; Vice-Pres., WitpA C. BERNARD, 
1604 Hillside Drive, Glendale 8, Califor- 
nia; Treas.. EMERSON TRENT, 5845 Clara 
St., Bell Gardens, California; Sec., NEYNEEN 
FARRELL, 663614 Iris Dr., Hollywood 28, 
California. 


Maine: Pres., MARSHALL F. BryAnt, 197 
Pine St., Portland; Vice-Pres., Louise Co- 
GAN, 358 Danforth St., Portland; Sec- 
Treas., LENoRA G. BEECHER, 400 Danforth 
St., Portland. 


Nashville Area:. Pres., ROBERT Ross Dow- 
DEN, 2109 Abbott Martin Rd., Nashville 
12, Tennessee; Vice-Pres., RAMON B. UN- 
RUH, Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville 
10, Tennessee; Sec.-Treas., MAt HOGAN 
KELTON, 1408 Clifton Ave., Nashville 12, 
Tennessee. 


[Continued on the page following.] 
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QUIZ COVE..... 


[Continued from previous page.] 


fault of pupils and singers. The pupil 
must be taught the value of taking only 
as much breath as may be required to 
sustain and ‘complete the phrase, no 
more—no less. A moderate breath will 
serve for most purposes, if phonation 
is correct. Eliminate the fear of running 
out of breath by talking through the 
phrase-unit at the given dynamics and 
tempo. Breath-estiniating and breath- 
budgeting are unique but indispensable 
parts of a singer’s equipment. These are 
skills that must be built into vocal ex- 
pression along with other singing tech- 
niques. 


QueEsTION: What can I do to prevent 
stage fright before a performance? 


Answer: The problem of stage fright 
is always with us in training singers. 
Fear is the basic condition to be dealt 
with. What produces fear? Four basic 
causes are: uncertainty, ignorance, self- 
consciousness, and lack of concentra- 
tion. To eliminate these have the pupil 
explore and confront every aspect of a 
singing performance so that familiarity 
may take the place of uncertainty, 
knowledge may replace ignorance, poise 
replace self-consciousness, and sus- 
tained single-mindedness correct faulty 
concentration. Here are ten suggestions: 

[1] Rehearsals should simulate the 
conditions of actual performance. Visit 
the auditorium or recital hall before- 
hand, if possible, to familiarize your 
pupil with the dimensions and acoustics 
thereof. Frequent preliminary short ex- 
posures to an audience, small or large, 
will also be helpful. 

[2] A thorough, aetailed knowledge 
of the song and text are indispensable. 
Memorization and performance stand- 
ards must be trained beyond minimum 
requirements so that a margin of secu- 
rity and ease may be built into the 
final performance. It is better to relax 
down into the desired standard than to 
stretch and strain up to it. Hence, the 
policy of overbuilding a technique pro- 
motes self-confidence. 

[3] Proper diet, rest, recreation and 
relaxation excercises should not be 
overlooked during the days and period 
preceding the performance date. Kindly 
counsel is better than threatening criti- 
cism during this period and will help to 
relieve nervousness. 

[4] Vigorous spoken declamations of 
the text will be helpful. An intelligent 
English translation of a foreign text may 
be recited and sung aloud, as a practice 
device, to help capture the essential 






message of the song or aria. Try para- 
phrasing the text in ordinary conver- 
sational English until the meaning and 
communicative intent are fully realized 
Cultivate conversational ease of expres- 
sion, not bombast, so that the communi- 
cative aspects of singing may be real- 
ized. Sing it as if you were saying it 
Singing will seem sterile unless there 
is communicative contact with the 
listener. 

[5] Avoid stiffness of posture. Free- 
dom of movement during rehearsal wil 
help to relax the body and preven 
awkwardness and stiffness while sing- 
ing. 

[6] Try out several different trans- 
posed keys so that a sense of tonal fit- 
ness and ease may be realized suitec 
to the tessitura of the voice. Avoid fool- 
hardy extremes of pitch, dynamics o 
phrasing which might invite a sense o° 
insecurity or incompetence on the par 
of the pupil. Practice both slowed-doun 
and accelerated tempi for the same pur- 
pose. 

[7] Be certain that a phrase-wise and 
not.a note-wise reading of the song is 
developed. Learn to sing through the 
song without stcpping a number of 
times. Ignore the errors. Don’t always 
chop it up into repeated fragments. 
Note the errors, if any, separately and 
then isolate them for separate treat- 
ment, without violating the continuity 
of the song. The final performance 
should not seem like a series of prob- 
lems to be overcome. Try to capture 
the wholeness of the song, its Meaning 
and its mood. There must be a resolute 
continuity or forwardness to a song, not 
a hesitancy or uncertainty about what 
is coming next. This sustained effect 
must be built into the performance pat- 
tern. 


[8] Know the accompaniment thor- 
oughly and be able to stop or continue 
at any point of the song, without con- 
fusion. Above all, be able to sing 
threugh it mentally or silently, then 
audibly, without any accompaniment at 
all. 

[9] Don’t overwork the song but use 
similar arias and texts that embody 
similar vocal problems. Flexibility and 
versatility of expression in that par- 
ticular idiom will thus be cultivated. 

[10] Finally, visualize success, nct 
failure. Practice seeing yourself before 
the audience, doing the very things you 
wish to do. 

All these and similar methods may be 
devised by a teacher. They will all help 
to eliminate the bugaboos of uncertain- 
ty, ignorance, self-consciousness, and 
lack of concentration which lead to 
stage fright.itt 
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ht W. Wynn York, CHAIRMAN, DEPART- 
MENT OF Music, NorTHERN MONTANA 


(‘OLLEGE, Havre: “Allow me to thank 
\ou for printing the excellent article on 
snobbism by Dr. Leo Sowerby in the 
ITay issue. As for Dr. Sowerby, I would 
taank him twice. As an advocate of bet- 
ter English diction, I thank him. As a 
composer, I do most humbly thank him 
\vith all my heart.” 


fi Leeps Music Corporation, 322 WEST 
48th Street, New York 36: “Leonard 
Altman is now the Editor-in-Chief of 
leeds’ serious music department ac- 
cording to a June announcement. Mr. 
Altman is a member of the faculty of 
both New York University and the 
famed Horace Mann School. He is a 
musicologist; pianist and teacher of 
broad experience; lecturer and radio 
commentator; music critic for New 
York’s The Villager and writer for the 
American Record Guide. Mr. Altman’s 
vast experience as a teacher and his 
thorough understanding of many phases 
of music, will be of great value in help- 
ing Leeds to continue its ever-expand- 
ing service to musicians and the general 
public everywhere.” 


@ Epwarp B. Marks CorporatTIon, 136 
WEsT 52ND StrEET, NEw York 19: “J. & 
W. Chester, Ltd., of England, distin- 
guished music publisher now celebrat- 
ing its one-hundredth year, has recently 
supplied Edward B. Marks Music 


Corporation with an impressive and 
specially printed catalog of the major 
Chester publications. Included are im- 
portant, formerly hard-to-get, works of 
contemporaries such as_ Stravinsky, 
Bartok, De Falla, Poulenc, Malipiero, 
Casella, Respighi, Lambert, Eugene 
Goossens and Lennox Berkeley; scho- 
lastically brilliant editions of older 
composers such as Byrd, Handel [in- 
cluding the beautiful and rare dramatic 
cantata Apollo and Daphne], Monte- 
verdi, A. Scarlatti and J. S. Bach; 
operas, both chamber and large-scale, 
the Chesterian series of graded piano 
and graded violin music including easy 
pieces by Stravinsky and Bartok, the 
famous Gabriel Grovlez eight-volume 
anthology of French Opera Arias, and 
the excellent Miniature Study Score 
Series.” 


@ SouTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, CAR- 
BONDALE, ILLINOIS: “Marjorie Lawrence, 
former prima donna of the Metropolitan 
and Paris Opera Houses, has accepted 
a research professorship in music at 
Southern Illinois University. The Aus- 
tralian-born dramatic soprano, for some 
years artist-in-residence at Tulane 
University, joined the music department 
faculty in September. The rank, estab- 
lished last year and now held by three 
other faculty members, allows ap- 
pointees wide latitude for travel, re- 


search activity, special teaching, and 
[Please turn the page.] 





ATTENTION 
Change of address notice should be 
sent directly to National Secretary 
Hadley R. Crawford, 6101 Ward 
Pkwy., Kansas City 13, Mo. Thanks! 























MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, Inc. 


Membership in NATS is qualified; voice teachers who 
have completed their fifth year of continuous teach- 
ing of singing may apply for membership, provided that 
the major part of their teaching is in the field of sing- 
ing. Application blanks may be secured from the Region- 
al Governor of the area in which the applicant resides; 
addresses are listed in the Official Directory. Turn 
to page 27, this issue, for listing of Regional Governors. 
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New Jersey; Pres., DoroTHY SCHNEIDER, 


694 Clinton Ave., Newark 8; Vice-Pres., 
Bruce CAMPBELL, 1001 Broad St., Newark; 


Treas., FLORENCE KEARNEY, 149 Hilton 
Ave,. Maplewood; Rec. Sec., ELEANOR 
EBERHARDT, 179 S. Harrison Ave., East 
Orange; Corr. Sec., EmMity WILper, 15 


Willard Ave., Bloomfield. 


New Orleans: Pres., Guy Owen BAKER, 11 
Fontainbleau Dr., New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Vice-Pres., MARY Tortoricnu, 93 E. 
Park Pl., New Orleans, Louisiana; Treas., 
FRANCES Brown, 4240 Seminary Pl., New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Sec., BEATRICE BAL- 
DINGER, 308 Homestead Ave., Metairie, La. 


New York: Pres., HENRY PFOHL, 18 Cran- 
berry St., Brooklyn; Vice-Pres., HAROLD 
LucksTtonrE, 37 Washington Sq. West, New 
York; Treas., EDNA BEATRICE BLOoM, 916 
Union St., Brooklyn; Sec., Lica LEERoy, 
194 Riverside Dr., New York 25. 


North Carolina: Pres., Harvey L. Woop- 
RUFF, 2335 Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7; 
Vice-Pres., Epwin K. BLANCHARD, Box 292, 
Meredith College, Raleigh; Sec-Treas., 
DoraTHY SHAW RusseEL, 585 Greenland 
Dr., Fayetteville. 


North-Central Ohio: Pres., DALE V. GILLI- 


LAND, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Vice-Pres., Robert E. Bow.us, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware; Sec-Treas., 
Kart R. Trump, College of Wooster, 


Wooster. 


Ohio Valley; Pres., FENToN C. Pucu, Col- 
lege Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice- 
Pres., FRANZ TREFZGER, College Conserva- 
tory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Treas., NORMA 
RicuTer, College Conservatory, Cincinnati; 
Sec., Dora Lyon, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., LesteR L. DUNN, 
518 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres., MILDRED SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec., Froryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., CLARA Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: MarGcuerite C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KeIsER, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, ‘Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., SyLvie Derr- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., McCLUNG 
Mitter, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY COOLAHAN, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Treas., MARGARET Huey, 501 N. Highland 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rhode Island: Pres., PAULINE MIDDLETON, 
63 Angell St., Providence 6; Vice-Pres., 
Ray E. Crowe i, 60 Davis St., Providence 
3; Treas., HELEN C. Pace, 138 Adelaide 
St., Providence 7; Sec., GLORY PERETHIAN, 
31 Benefit St., Pawtucket. 


St. Louis District: Pres.. WELDON WuiTt- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres.. Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DoroTHEA MerepITH, 408 Hanley Rd., 
Clayton, Missouri; Sec. KEITH-FoRNEY, 355 
Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Mo. 

[Please turn the page.] 
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San Francisco: Pres., EUGENE FULTON, 350 
Lawton St., San Francisco 22, California; 
Vice-Pres., EARL WILLIAM Jones, 1417 San- 
chez Ave., Burlingame, California; Treas., 
Guapys STEELE HAGvuE, 1598 Shrader St., 
San Francisco, California; Sec., VIRGINIA 
Biair, 1287 Alpine Rd., Walnut Creek, 
Calif. 


South Carolina: Pres., Joyce Hosss, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg; Vice-Pres., 
KATHERINE PFOHL, Box 48, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill; Sec-Treas., GAIL GINGERY, 
Box 4421, Bob Jones University, Green- 
ville. 

South Florida: Pres., PAUL Breck, 434 N. 
E. 25th St., Miami, Florida; Vice-Pres., 
Lina MaApparorp, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida; Treas., MARTIN 
BLACKWELDER, Box 3012, Hollywood, Flor- 
ida; Sec., SisteR Maura, O.P., Barry Col- 
lege, Miami, Florida. 


Twin Cities: Pres., OttveR Mocck, 3417 
Humboldt Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., MARIA MONTANA, 2009 
Queen Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Treas., Harotp Bruptn, 3131 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Sec., BOBBy 
BLAKE Barr, 1128 LaSalle, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy LEwis, 
3030 P St. N.W., Washington 7; Vice-Pres., 
VERA Ross, 4628 Brandywine St. N.W., 
Washington 16: Second Vice-Pres., RAMONA 
Forses, 3113 Tennyson St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 15; Treas.. MARY CLARKE, 6507 
Broad St., Brookmont, Maryland; Sec., 
GRrETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont St., N.W., 
Washington 9. 

Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INES JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., SIsTER 
SusANNA Day, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita; Sec-Treas.. ViviAN FLEMING, 
Friends University, Wichita. 

Wisconsin: Pres., CHRISTINE GUNLAGSON, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., BrERNHARDT WEST- 
LUND, Milton College, Milton; Treas., W1L- 
LIAM Esper, Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee; Sec., MERION J. JOHNSON, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. 


ce) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 
Victor A. Fields. Chairman: Oren Brown, 
Philip A. Duey, Ralph Errolle, Grace 
Leslie, J. Oscar Miller, Harvey Ringel, 
Sonia Sharnova, Orcenith Smith, and Wil- 
liam Vennard. 


° 
COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 
George Newton, and John Toms. 


° 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross. Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard. 
and Warren Wooldridge. 
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informal contact with students. The ap- 
pointment will permit Miss Lawrence 
to continue her numerous concert and 
lecture engagements under the man- 
agement of National Artists, Inc.” 


m G. Scuirmer, Inc., 4 East 49TH 
StreET, New York City: “G. Schirmer, 
Inc. will celebrate its 1961 centennial in 
a new headquarters with retail store 
specially designed as a prototype for 
modern music stores. The gilded bust of 
Beethoven, a landmark on 43rd Street 
since 1909, moved to 4 East 49th Street, 
September 6th and continues its tradi- 
tional post above the entrance to 
Schirmer’s New York store. 

Rudolph Taubert, Schirmer’s presi- 
dent, has stated that the plans and 
designs were created to be copied. The 
move to a new location presented the 
opportunity to build a modern music 
merchant’s ideal store. Therefore, Mi- 
chael Saphier Associates, Inc. were 
commissioned to design the new store 
and to incorporate new conveniences 
and ideas in a manner that they could 
be adapted by other music stores to 
their needs. When in New York City, 
be sure to see the new look at G. 
Schirmer, Inc., 4 East 49th Street.” 


mw University or Nevapa, Reno: “The 
4th annual Lake Tahoe Music Camp, 
sponsored by the University of Nevada’s 
Department of Music, featured bands, 





string orchestra, and choir. Camp direc- 
tor was Dr. John L. Carrico, with Dr. 
Wm. Keith Macy as associate director. 
Dates set for the 5th annual Lake Tahoe 
Music Camp have been set for August 
6-19, 1961. An illustrated brochure may 
be obtained by writing the University 
of Nevada Department of Music, Reno, 
Nevada.” 


@ Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEE, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF 
Music: “The National Association of 
Schools of Music will hold its 36th 
Annual Meeting at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, [Illinois, immediately afte: 
Thanksgiving, November 25 and 26 
1960. The various commissions of the 
Association, including the important 
Commission on Curricula, will hold 
meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday 
November 22 and 23.” 


@ STANFORD UNIVERSITY, STANFORD 
Cauirornia: “Stanford University anc 
Carlvi Music Company announce. the 
inauguration of a new and important 
series to be released as the Stanford 
University Publications in Music, to be 
published by Carlvi Music Company in 
collaboration with Stanford University. 
The series will feature authentic per- 
forming editions of both contemporary 
and historical works, principally original 
compositions and scholarly transcrip- 
tions by members of the staff of the 
Stanford University Department of Mu- 
sic. As publication proceeds, the series 
may be expanded to include important 
works from other sources.” tt 
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Smith, Mr. Richard F., P.O. Box 480, Pittsburg, 
Kans. 
(from 609 Normal St., Pittsburg) 

Southern, Miss Jeanne, 22101 Gratiot, East De- 
troit, Mich. 
(from 11794 Promenade, Detroit) 

Stuart, Miss Ellen, 705 So. Prairie St., Champaign, 
lil 


(from Drake University. Des Moines, lowa) 
Sutherlin, Mrs. Irene W., 903 Walnut St., Gads- 
den, Ala. 
(from 963) 
Thormodsgaard, Dr. Engebert A., 
El Paso, Texas 
(from 8729 Old County Road, Ysleta) 
Van Sickle, Mrs. Marilyn R., R.R. #4, Box 379, 
Ft. Myers, Fla. 
(from 1315 Edgewater Drive, Elkhart, Ind.) 
Venettozzi, Mrs. Vasile Jean, Knapp Ave., More- 
head, Kv. 
(from 732 Fifth Ave. No., Mount Vernon, Towa) 
Vine, Mr. Richard Whitney, 2918 Alphonse PI1., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
(from 2610 Pope Road) 
Vinerts, Mrs. Mirdza O., 5331 Broadway Terrace, 
Oakland, Calif. 
(from 5038 Telegraph Ave.) 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Margaret S., 13021 Euclid Ave., 
E. Cleveland 12, Ohio 
(from 13428) 
Wandel, Mrs. Wm. G., 35 Frelinehuysen, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
(from 2043 Westermeyer Rd., Toledo 14, Ohio) 
Winder, Prof. Henry Ambler, Studio 35, 1716 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(from 527 Presser Bldg.: 


2400 N. Kansas, 


INFORMATION WANTED 
[The following not at given addresses] 


Ackley, Mrs. Ona Lou, Community Concerts, Ind., 
427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Alexander, Mrs. Paulette, 4626 Pine St., Bellaire, 


exas 

Bunnell, Mr. Lyman B., 10 Woodland St., Hart 
ford 5, Conn. 

a Mr. Albert M., 206 S. Rose St., Anaheim, 
alit. 

Christiansen, Mrs. Marjorie S., 79 N. Ist East, 
Brigham City, Utah 

Davis, Mr. Grant Shelley, 1020 Boise Ave., Idaho 
Falls. Idaho 

Foltz, Mr. David B., 3519 S. 136th St., Wichita, 
Kans. 

Henning, Mr. John Lindsey, Ist Methodist Church, 
Wewoka, Okla. 

Hodson, Mr. Roger M., Rt. 3, Concord, Tenn. 

Holroyd, Miss Sara L., Box 528, U. of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Holt, Mr. John Wm., 912 N.W. 16th St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Jarvis, Mr. Wm. E., 
Miss. 

Mesrobian, Mr. Robert, 114 Bay State Rd., Bo>- 
ton, Mass. 

Moore, Mr. Leonard Maurice, 362 Ward St., Seatt ¢ 
9, Wash. 

Nye, Mrs. Olga, 1111 Nottingham Ave., Orland, 


4324 El Paso St., Jackson, 


fla. 

Phelps, Mr. Dwight F., 607 Latowich, Thibodau<, 
a. 

Ruetz. Mr. Robert G., 2856 East 21st Place, Tul a 
14. a. 

Smith, Mrs. Frances B., 105 Hawkins St., Roanoke, 
Vv 


2. 
Smith, Mrs. Amelia Hall, 4227 Peachtree Circ’: 
Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
Vernon. Mr. Robert Charles, 2871 Elmwood §S.., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohiot? 
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You can see this, too. 


But what you'll really take back professionally, will be: 

MICHAEL HEAD in a double bill: as recital artist, and composer-lecturer. 
OLGA RYSS conducting Master Classes with Regional Auditions Winners. 
RALPH ERROLLE clarifying Italian Diction for American singers. 
NORMAN PARK defining problems of "The High School Solo Voice." 
JOHN ROSENFIELD discussing ''The Press and the Vocal Art." 
WILLIAM VENNARD'S resumé of scientific vocal research in Europe. 


PANELS on "Humanities and the Singer," and "Repertoire of the Church 
Soloist." 


SINGER OF THE YEAR finals, Annual Business Meeting, Exhibits, Banquet, 


etc. 


Wendell L. Osborn Berton Coffin 


Chairman Program Chairman 











CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Royce Reaves, 3933 Purdue Street, Dallas 25, Texas 


Date__ 
a a nT ee eee 


ee 


er : : Se 





Please check appropriate box: 


K Arrival Date 


a —_———— | (J One person, single bed J 
NATS OFFICIAL ——U AM. C) P.M. (] Two persons, double bed $10.00 
HOTEL RESER- | Depature Date 
VATION FORM|—— | 1 Third person in either of above.$ 2.00 


____[ A.M. [] P.M.] [ Dormitory (4 to the room) 
*K Checkout hour is 6:00 P.M. oo ae 


(] Two persons, twin beds .......$12.50 














CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 


Eloise W. Grove, 5002 W. Lovers Lane, Dallas 9, Texas 
Date 


Please accept my REGISTRATION FEE for the 16th NATS Annual 
Convention, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, December 27-30, 1960. 


[_] Member, $6.00 [_] Student, $1.00 per session [one full day] 
[_] Non-member, $9.00 (] Guest, $3.00 per session [one full day] 


BANQUET RESERVATION: Thursday, December 29, 1960, 7:00 p.m. 
[] | wish to reserve place[s] at $6.50 each, including gratuities. 





| enclose my [-] [check] (] [money order] in the amount of 
to cover indicated items. [Please make payable to National Association 
of Teachers of Singing.] 


Name 


Street 
City 





























